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BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
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Hy DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO. LTD., 12. YORK PLACE. EDINBURGH 


Limited supplies 
are distributed as 
fairly as possible 
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Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1947. 


(ABOVE.) PRINCESS ELIZA- 
BETH LAUNCHING THE 
Caronia, THE LARGEST LINER 
NOW BEING BUILT IN THE 
WORLD ; WITH LT. PHILIP 
MOUNTBATTEN BESIDE HER, 
HIS HAND RAISED IN A 
GESTURE OF GODSPEED. 


RINCESS ELIZA- 
BETH had a 

most enthusiastic wel- 
come from Clydebank, 
which she visited on 
October 30, to name 
and launch the Caronia, 
the largest liner now 
building in the world. 
In her speech she said : 
“I am so happy that 
on this, my third visit 
to Clydeside, my future 
husband is by my side. 
He has served with 
the Royal Navy in 
war and in peace. ; 
Naturally he shares 
my interest in your 
[Continued opposite. 


(LEFT.) 

NAMED AND LAUNCHED BY 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH FROM 
THE CLYDEBANK SHIPYARD 
OF JOHN BROWN AND CO, 
ON OCTOBER 30: THE 
34,000-TON CUNARD WHITE 
STAR LINER Caronia, IN 

MIDSTREAM. 


Continued.) 

achievements and my 
pride in the fame which 
our designers and 
builders have won for 
us throughout the ages 
and which will be given 
new life in this new 
ship.’’ She referred to 
our economic diffi- 
culties, saying: “In 
1940 we stood alone 
and we had to fight 
for survival in the 
skies. To-day our 
battlefield is in the 
factories, the fields, 
the mines, and the 

shipyards.” 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S LAST PUBLIC ENGAGEMENT IN SCOTLAND BEFORE HER MARRIAGE: H.R.H. LAUNCHING THE CARONIA. 

















FEW weeks ago there appeared in the pages of the 
American paper Life, an article by John Dos 
Passos, the social commentator, describing a visit this 
summer to England. It was entitled “ Britain’s Dim 
Dictatorship,’’ and I have been told that it has made 
an immense impression in the United States. As a 
piece of superficial—I use the word in its literal and 
non-derogatory sense—reporting, it could scarcely be 
better: a brilliant account of what 
the English scene looks like to a 
highly intelligent foreign visitor. 
And as it is always helpful—though 
not always comforting or, flattering 
—to know how one appears to 
others, it may serve some useful 
purpose if I try to convey the 
sense of this remarkable article. 
The first paragraph, describing 
the London scene last summer, 
gives the keynote to Mr. Dos 
Passos’ theme. ‘‘ Everything,” he 
writes, “has a distant stagnant 
look.’’ In a few brilliant sentences 
he then describes the London parks, 
with motionless, drab figures spread 
under the trees, the great houses 
along Park Lane, untenanted, un- 
painted and staring through blank 
windows, the hotels haunted by 
people, shabby and frayed, and by 
* pallid officials with countenances 
blank from sitting out too many 
conferences, or the shark and remora 
shapes of the operators who skim a 
living off calamity, the buzzard 
features of the scavengers of sick 
economics.’’ Such reporting at its 
best comes near to poetry: the 
writer's vision is conveyed in a flash 
to the remotest reader. He is not 
unsympathetic to London and its. 
people ;: thus he speaks, in a phrase 
which touches an Englishman’s 
heart, of London as he recalled it 
during the war: a “‘ tense magnifi- 
cent fortress where every air-raid 
warden stood like Horatius at the 
bridge.”” But he sees and senses 
decay, inertia, ruin creeping over 
the pale, provincial-looking people 
as the fireweed over the ruins of the 
blitzed city. He sees the same 
decay, too—a writer with a reputa- 
tion, formerly, of the progressive 
and international left—in our 
political set-up. ‘‘A man doesn’t 
have to work for his children, the 
State ‘Il take care of him,” a local 
British newspaper man tells him. 
“If they do work there’s nine 
shillings in the pound tax. The 
only money a man can make that 
isn’t taxed is gambling money. 
he works an extra day he loses 
almost half of it, but if he wins on 
the races or in a football pool he 
can keep it all. It’s a system for 
penalising production.’’ This may 
not be a very palatable description of 
our present fiscal and social-service 
system, but it is difficult to deny 
with honesty that there is a good 
deal of truth in it. Those who 
control our national finances might do well to ponder it. 
Yet though this and much more is true, I felt 
that the writer of this illuminating and challenging 
article was seeing only the outward appearance and 
was failing—perhaps because he was not attempting— 
to penetrate below the surface. Momentarily England 
may be down, but it is making a great mistake to 
suppose that her apparently supine attitude is an 
eternal one. Before the count is out, it may be a 
very different England that the world will see: one 
as vigorous and resolved and even more dynamic 
than the one that filled the human stage in the fall 
of 1940 or the spring of 1944. Even at the present 
moment, though few realise it, British agricultuse— 
long starved of capital and markets—is producing 
more per worker and per acre than any other country 
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If A WEDDING GIFT 
THE HANDSOME CASKET-SHAPED VASE OF STEUBEN GLASS, 


merry-go-round, and was designed by the American sculptor Mr. Sydney Waugh. 
was attending a country fair at Queenstown, 


changeable copper wheels. 
The result is a shallow intaglio, which, by an optical illusion, appears to the eye as a bas-relief. 
Works are a subsidiary of the Corning Glass Works, well known as the makers of scientific and optical glass and 
Pyrex ware. The glass was first introduced to this country about twelve years ago, and an engraved bowl, depicting 

the twelve signs of the Zodiac, also designed by Mr. Waugh, was presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum. . 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


in the world. This scarcely suggests a moribund 
nation, even though agriculture to-day only accounts 
for a distressingly small part of Britain’s population 
and potential production. The nation may look dead 
or asleep, but anyone who knows it intimately and 
can read the signs of its nature knows that deep down 
under the surface it is very much alive. And a live 
England, as history shows, has a remarkable capacity 





FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 


for surprising those who think her dead. I was 
reminded of this the other evening listening to the 
Alamein Reunion broadcast from the Albert Hall. 
What I heard made me feel, what I had already sus- 
pected: that Dos Passos, for all his discerning eyes, 
had missed something. In the words of an old English 
song, now forgotten, but often sung by our rustic 
forbears a hundred years ago in tap-room and ale-house 
parlour when they were unobserved by foreigners : 

The race is not always got 

By them wot strive and for it run, 

Nor the battel to them peopel 

Wot’s got the longest gun. 
There is an ultimate reserve in England, never 
realised until the hour of adversity, but strong, in 
the words of a great American poet, ‘as the pulse 





The idea occurred to him when he 
: ; Maryland. The country fair is the oldest and most unaffected of 
American festivals, and the merry-go-round, which is the soul and symbol of that institution, struck him as naturally 
Suitable to the presentation of a round form. Engraving is peculiarly suited to the purity and brilliance of Steuben 
crystal. The master-engravers work at small bench-lathes into which are inserted, one at a time, scores of inter- 
The glass is pressed upward against the revolving wheel, which is fed with a fine abrasive. 





of a cannon-ball.”” And during the course of that 
Alamein evening in the Albert Hall—even listening 
to it from a remote Gloucestershire hillside—I sud- 
denly became aware of it again. For after the nuts 
had been metaphorically cracked, and the songs sung, 
and the gentleman comic and the lady sentimentalist 
had done their turn, and after the great little Field 
Marshal had had his familiar staccato say, there arose 
in the crowded, echoing hall a man 
named Ernest Bevin, not unfamiliar 
on the international stage of to- 
day, and from his ample frame 
and great mouth there proceeded 
words such as one is only privileged 
to hear from a politician once or 
twice in a lifetime. Though I 
have seen it reported in no news- 
paper—there is little space for 
speeches in our sadly truncated 
modern news-sheets—I can recall 
few speeches to which I have 
listened, either ‘“‘live’’ or on the 
radio, that have moved me so much. 

For it was a speech vibrant with 
love of England, with pride in her 
achievements, with the sense of her 
high mission in the world—of peace, 
justice and humanity. It was not 
delivered by a man who had had 
the good fortune to be educated at 
Eton or Winchester or Haileybury, 
but by a so-called ex-workingman, 
speaking with the accent of his 
native shire, who had had the 
imperfect schooling and_ hard 
struggle of early poverty. It 
revealed — without, I felt, any 
conscious attempt to do so—the 
depth of feeling and the greatness 
of spirit of the man speaking. And 
I could not help reflecting, as I 
listened, that here was a man who 
might give England both the unity 
and the passionate drive and sense 
of mission that she so much needs 
if she is to survive and surmount her 
present troubles. Just as Winston 
Churchill’s whole history and 
character fitted and destined him 
to be the one man who could unite 
and lead England in 1940, so, I 
reflected, Ernest Bevin’s whole 
history and character might be 
said to have fitted him to be the 
leader of the new post-war England 
in the economic depths and spiritual! 
torpor through which she is now 
passing. The study of history has 
made me believe that there is a 
fate in these things. That some 
man—whether he call himself 
Socialist or Conservative probably 
matters little—will arise to give 
England unity and purpose, I have 
no doubt. 

One thing is certain: that, 
whatever her material difficulties, 
England has the inner sources of 
strength and vitality to enable 
her to recover and survive. By 
the grace of God we are being 
driven back, I believe in time, to 
a belated but full reliance on our 
own untapped resources. The terms on which the 
United States, for all the generosity of its great- 
hearted and kindly people, has hitherto offered us 
help, are not terms on which England can survive 
with health or honour, or, indeed, survive at all. 
Our political leaders have tried to rely on it too much 
and too long; now they, and we with them, have 
been -compelled by the threat of fast - impending 
starvation and bankruptcy toturn to our own long- 
neglected resources. And to use these we must evoke 
the full energy and spirit of our people. We are 
back where we stood between Dunkirk and Alamein— 
in the last ditch—and it is a soil and climate on 
which men of our race thrive. We have not only 
ourselves to save, but our children and children’s 
children and the heritage of a thousand years. 


UNITED STATES: 
DESIGNED BY MR. SYDNEY WAUGH, WHICH 
IS AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN DESIGN AND CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
President and Mrs. Truman’s wedding present to Princess Elizabeth is a vase of Steuben glass which depicts a 


The Steuben Glass 
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THEIR MAJESTIES IN DEVON AND CORNWALL: INCIDENTS OF THE ROYAL TOUR. 
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DURING THEIR WESTERN VISIT, THEIR MAJESTIES INSPECTED THE‘ DUCHY OF CORNWALL \ “\ IN CORNWALL’S CHINA-CLAY COU} >: THE QUEEN (CENTRE) EXAMINING SAMPLES 
FARM AT STOKE CLIMSLAND; AND ARE HERE ADMIRING ONE OF THE BEASTS. OF THE CLAY, WHILE THE KING (RIGHT) LOOKS INTO LOWER NINESTONES CHINA-CLAY PIT. 


ERRAND RT OTC OM STMT 88 ee Med er ee | 


N the morning of ; ee? : \ 
the first ‘day, : \ f -msessnse 4 7 
October 29, of their : ; ‘ lymout they ‘saw 
two-day visit to Devon ‘ ; with deep sorrow the 
and Cornwall, their cs : heavy damage which 
Majesties visited, as ; the enemy had wrought 
among other places, : on the ancient city. 
the Duchy of Cornwall ; aes They were now, he 
farm at Stoke Clims- : ? : ra ; 3 said, at the commence- 
land and a china-clay : at rus ; : 3 ment of a great work 
pit. At the latter they : aes Z “3 . ; ¢ sae , ‘ of peaceful reconstruc- 
watched various pro- . =. = = | ; pes BEN. "Sis Sana ea tion, and he congratu- 
cesses and saw what q : Z j . ie ee ; ; lated them on their 
was being done in bs ree Nias : ; Rhy confidence and fore- 
using the sand and , : Meigs sight. _ The next day 
other residues from the the King and Queen 
industry to make build- visited the Royal Naval 
ing blocks for the ; R College (a number of 
Cornish Unit house. drawings of which by 
Some of these houses 1 ties our Special Artist, 
are shown on this page. . Capt.Bryan de Grineau, 
They cost £1250 each, | appeared in our Jast 
and it was announced 4 | issue). They were 
that two would be received by the Cap: 
presented to Princess pod 7 _ ee 
Elizabeth as a wedding a 3 3 ni 
present to be erected illiam-Powlett, R.N., 
where she likes for and crossed the river 
members of her staff. in a naval barge with 
Later in the day the escort. The King 
King and Queen had a inspected divisions and 
great welcome at, Ply- spoke to some . of 
mouth, where the King the cadets, several of 
inaugurated the re- whose fathers were 
building of the City cadets with him at the 
centre by unveiling College; and later in- 
eil acd 
the foundation - stone — the - = 
and by naming the employees, some o 
whom were already 
two streets of the ee a ee 
centre, Royal Parade nown to his Majesty. 
and Armada Way. His 
Majesty recalled that LC mt ruvtsannannne ee Se anne 
when last he and the | THE REBUILDING OF PLYMOUTH: THE GENERAL SCENE WHEN 
Queen had visited } THE KING UNVEILED THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE CITY 
(Continued opposite. \ CENTRE AND NAMED THE ROYAL PARADE AND ARMADA WAY 
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CADETS OF THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH, MARCHING PAST THE KING ON ,\\ CORNISH UNIT HOUSES, MADE FROM SAND AND CHINA-CLAY RESIDUE, WHICH WERE 
OCTOBER 30, WHEN, WITH HER MAJESTY, HE VISITED THE COLLEGE, INSPECTED INSPECTED BY THEIR MAJESTIES ON OCTOBER 29. TWO ARE BEING GIVEN TO PRINCESS 


THE CADETS AND MET SOME OLD FRI At ELIZABETH AS A WEDDING PRESENT. 
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A FAIR STATE TORN WITH REBELLION: 
BEAUTIFUL BUT DISTRACTED KASHMIR. 


A PICTURESQUE WOODEN 
BRIDGE SPANNING THE 
JHELUM RIVER AT SRINAGAR, 
THE CAPITAL, WHICH, ON 
OCTOBER 30, WAS THREAT- 
ENED BY THE REBEL FORCES 
ADVANCING FROM PATAN, 
16 MILES DISTANT. 


EXPRESSIVE OF THE TRANQUILLITY WHICH IT NO LONGER ENJOYS: A VIEW 
OF THE JHELUM RIVER AT SRINAGAR, THE SUMMER CAPITAL OF KASHMIR. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF SRINAGAR, SHOWING THE RANGE OF 
BOATS, AND THE PICTURESQUE HOUSES AMID MA TREES : 
ON OCTOBER 30 WERE ATTACKED BY FIGHTER 


SHOWING THE HIGH-BALCONIED WOODEN HOUSES OF THE SUMMER CAPITAL: A BAZAAR SCENE IN SRINACAR. 
THE WINTER CAPITAL OF KASHMIR IS JAMMU. 


A HINDU TEMPLE BY JHELUM RIVER: ALTHOUGH FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE 
POPULATION ARE. MUSLIMS, THE RULING HOUSE IS HINDU. 


HE friction between the Hindu ruler of Kashmir, H.H. Sir Harisingh, 

Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, and his Muslim subjects blazed 

up on October 24. The Muslim peasantry of the western districts of 

Poonch Province rose in armed rebellion, assisted, it was reported, by 

tribesmen from across the Jhelum. On October 27 it was announced 

that the Maharaja had acceded to the Indian Union, and had appealed 

to the Governor-General of the Dominion for assistance. Troops of the 

WITH A RAMPART OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS IN THE BACKGROUND: KASHMIRI HORSEMEN CROSSING THE DAL LAKE Indian Army were dispatched; and negotiations for the formation of a 
ON THEIR STURDY HILL PONIES. new Cabinet began between the then Deputy Prime Minister and 
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SRINAGAR AND ITS SURROUNDINGS: 
VIEWS OF THE “VENICE OF THE BAST.” 


KASHMIRI HOUSEBOATS AT 
SRINAGAR, WHICH IS SOME- 
TIMES CALLED “ THE VENICE 
OF THE EAST’ 

BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED IN 
THE CENTRE OF THE “‘ HAPPY 
VALLEY ”’ AND INTERSECTED 

BY CANALS. 


WITH THE RUGGED MOUNTAINS OF KASHMIR FORMING AN IMPRESSIVE BACKGROUND : 
A SCENE ON KERENSINGH BOULEVARD, SRINAGAR, WITH A TONGA, OR NATIVE 





ENCIRCLING MOUNTAINS, THE RIVER, WITH A STRING OF 
A FORCE OF SOME 10,000 REBELS ADVANCING ON THE CITY 
AIRCRAFT OF THE ROYAL INDIAN AIR FORCE. 


ILLUSTRATING THE RIVER TRAFFIC ON THE JHELUM, WHICH FLOWS THROUGH THE CAPITAI 
A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE IN SRINAGAR, WHERE SHIKARRA BOATS ARE USED FOR TRANSPORT. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS: THE FAUNA OF THE COUNTRY INCLUDES IBEX 
MARKHOOR, OORIAL, KASHMIRI DEER AND BLACK AND BROWN BEAR. 


Sheikh Mahommad Abdullah, leader of the National Conference Party 

(which includes Hindus and Muslims). On October 27 the rebels took 

Baramula and advanced on a wide front towards Srinagar. On Oct. 30 

the rebels had reached Patan, 16 miles from the capital, but the inter- 

vention of fighter aircraft of the Royal Indian Air Force was reported to 

have made a material difference to the military situation. The Lahore 

meeting between Lord Mountbatten, Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah and his 

Prime Minister to discuss the Kashmir situation, was postponed from WITH THE RUGGED PEAKS IN THE BACKGROUND PARTIALLY VEILED WITH FLOATING CLOUDS: 
Oct. 29 to Nov. 1 owing to Pandit Nehru’s illness. OF THE NATIVE CITY AT SRINAGAR. 





THE STORY 
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OF HITLER’S FIRST VICTIM. 
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**AUSTRIAN REQUIEM ”’; 


By KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—-The illustrations on this page are not reproduced from the book. 


R. SCHUSCHNIGG'S little book, mostly in diary 
form, is a modest account of his struggles, as 
Chancellor, to keep Austria free, of his meeting at 
Berchtesgaden with the maniac Hitler, and of his 
long sojourns in various prison-camps in Germany, 
where he met all sorts of other eminent captives, 
including Prince Philip of Hesse, Dr. Schacht and 
M. Blum, and had on occasion the stench of crematoria 





Keppler, Ribbentrop, and others. Europe, and 
especially England, must be deceived. Schuschnigg 
must on no account be allowed to have a free 
plebiscite as to the’ Austrians’ wishes. Here is a 
sample conversation between Globocnik, of the 
German Embassy in Vienna, and Goering : 

Gio : Furthermore, I have to report : The S.A. and S.S. 
formations have already been called up as auxiliary police. 

G.: The S.A. and S.S. formations 
have already been called up as auxi- 
liary police? H’m—one must also 
demand that the party be im- 
mediately permitted to function 
legally. 

Gio: Yes, Sir. It will be done. 

G.: It will be done. With all its 
formations—S.S., S.A. and Hitler 
Youth. 

Gio: Yes, Herr Generalfeldmar- 
schall. There is only one thing we ask 
for—namely, that the formations 
which have emigrated to the Reich 
will not be called in for the 
time being. 

G.: No, they will come only in a 
couple of days. 


Gro: Well—he means. only 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: DR. KURT VON 











SCHUSCHNIGG, SEEN WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER ON ARRIVAL IN 
THE UNITED STATES THIS YEAR. 
Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg became Chancellor of Austria following 
the assassination of Dr. Dollfuss by Nazis during the atterupted putsch 
in 1934. The first part of his book deals with the last four weeks of 
Free Austria, from the day on which he was summoned to Berchtesgaden 
to the day when German troops crossed the frontier ; the second part 
covers Austria’s relations with oe neighbours and her internal economy 
during his four years as Chancellor; the last part consists of the 
ex-Chancellor’s prison diary. Dr. Schuschnigg was born in the South 
Tyrol in 1897 and became a member of the Austrian Parliament 
in 1927. He was Minister for Justice in 1932, and Chancellor from 
1934 to 1938. He married the Countess Fugger-Czernin in 1938. 


MurF: Well, it is a fact now that Schuschnigg’s attempt 
to show the world that National Socialism has no majority 
in Austria can only be thwarted by an armed invasion. 

Goering later dictated a telegram to be sent to Berlin 
by Seyss-Inquart, saying: ‘‘ The provisional Austrian 
Government, which after the resignation of the 
Schuschnigg Cabinet sees its duty in the re-estab- 
lishment of law and order in Austria, urgently asks 





ANNOUNCING THE PLANS FOR A PLEBISCITE TO PRONOUNCE ON HIS POLICY: 
DR. SCHUSCHNIGG, THEN CHANCELLOR OF AUSTRIA, SPEAKING AT INNSBRUCK 
IN 1938, SHORTLY BEFORE THE ANSCHLUSS. 





blowing through his windows and the sight of camp- 
brothels opposite them. Why they were not all 
murdered is a mystery, only soluble by the theory 
that the Nazis thought that, in the last emergency 
(like the held relatives of our King, Queen and Prime 
Minister), they might be pawns for bargaining. The 
end came too suddenly. It was the jailers who had 
to save their skins. 

It is a vivid and moving little book by an honest 
man. And it contains more than his personal story. 
This last war will be better documented for historians 
than most, because of the mania of the Germans for 
keeping records. I knew a foreigner who was living 
in Paris when the German incursion happened, escaped 
to Bordeaux with wife, child, and a large number of 
trunks containing clothes and other valuables, and 
got on to a ship, leaving the trunks behind. “It’s all 
gone,’ said he to me, when he arrived. ‘‘ Perhaps so, 
perhaps not,’’ I replied, “‘ for those Germans are such 
pedants that I bet the officer who officially steals your 
belongings will make a complete list, including every 
waistcoat and silver mug, and when the war is won 
by us his record will help you to recover your stuff.” 
There, in the end, was the record; and there was 
the stuff. The Germans love form-filling ; and would 
have rejoiced in our present administration. 

What other Government would have 
preserved the telephone conversations which 
preluded the subjection of Austria and which, 
found by the Allies in the Reichkanzlei in 
Berlin, form the appendix of this noble, 
patient book ? Four years before 1938 the 
Nazis had struck their first blow at Austria by 
getting the gallant little Dr. Dollfuss murdered 
by Nazis dressed up as Austrian police. The 
time wasn’t ripe. Austria reacted; Mussolini 
still cared about Europe and European peace ; 
and Hitler, although Governments of All the 
Ostriches were still in power in this country, 
was not ready to take on all comers. Then 
Mussolini, whose mind and heart were battle-grounds 
between good and evil, did the fatal thing: he 
invaded Abyssinia as he had announced he would 
do, “with the League, without the League, or against 
the League.’’ He had to be resisted ; he was resisted 
with half-measures ; and he was flung into the arms 
of a Hitler whom he disliked and despised. Germany 
had now a powerful ally and Hitler thought, quite 
correctly, that he could now bring off a coup in Austria 
without any dog doing any more than barking. 

The procedure is recorded in these telephone con- 
versations of March 11 and 13 between Goering, 
Seyss-Inquart (the Austrian Quisling), the German 
Embassy in Vienna, the Military Attaché in Vienna, 





* “ Austrian Requiem.” By Kurt von Schuschnigg, Chancellor 
of Austria and Prisoner of Hitler. Translated by Franz von Hildebrand. 
Gollanez : 7s. 6d.) 


after the _ pleb- 
iscite. 

G.: No. no. 
What ’s this about 
a plebiscite, any- 
way ?—GLo: Well, 
he means that the 
programme which 
will then be at hand 
will be executed 


by Hitler. 
G.: just a 
moment ... about 


that plebiscite... 
there are a number 
of special things, 
aren’t there ? Well, 
in any case the 
Schuschnigg plebi- A ‘‘ SNOWSTORM 
scite the day after 
to-morrow must 
be can- 
celled. 

























ENTRUSTED WITH THE LEADERSHIP OF THE AUSTRIAN 


GOVERNMENT AFTER DR. SCHUSCHNIGG HAD RESIGNED 

UNDER GERMAN PRESSURE ON MARCH II, 1938: DR. SEYSS- 

INQUART ACKNOWLEDGING CHEERS FROM THE BALCONY 
OF THE CHANCELLERY IN VIENNA. 


There follows Goering to Keppler and Muff: 


GoERInG: Well, what does the President say ? 

K.: That he won't do it. 

G.: Well, then Seyss-Inquart will have to depose him. 
Go upstairs now, and tell him bluntly that Seyss-Inquart 
is to call up the National Socialist Guard, and that I will 
give marching orders to the troops within five minutes. 
Give me Muff on the telephone. 





OF LEAFLETS, SUPPORTING THE PLEBISCITE, DESCENDING IN THE KARTNERSTRASSE, 
VIENNA, BEFORE THE GERMAN ULTIMATUM HAD BEEN RECEIVED WHICH SEALED AUSTRIA’S FATE. 


the German Government to assist it in this task.and to help it to 
avoid bloodshed. 
send German troops into Austria as quickly as possible.” 


It therefore asks the German Government to 


A little later and there is a conversation between 
Ribbentrop and Goering. Ribbentrop says : “‘ I told 
Halifax at the end of our conversation that a 
vapprochement was honestly desired here ; where- 
upon he replied that he was a bit worried about 
Czechoslovakia.”’ Goering said : ‘‘ Oh, but no, 
no. That is out of the question! ’’ Ribbentrop 
went on: ‘‘I told him then and there that we 
had no interest and no intentions whatsoever 
of starting anything .in that direction.” 
The whole thing had been rigged, including 
the cheers for the invaders in the streets of 
Vienna. Goering ends with: ‘‘ The weather 
here in Berlin is wonderful. I am sitting here 
wrapped in blankets on my terrace in the 

bracing air and drinking my coffee. Later I 
have to go in and deliver my speech. The birds 
are singing, and every now and then I can hear 
through the radio the outburst of joy and jubilation 
over there. It is colossal.” ‘It is wonderful,”’ was 
Ribbentrop’s reply. That old welter of romanticism, 
sentimentality and brutality is endlessly recurrent 
in the Germans. 

Meanwhile there is Austria. There was an agree- 
ment between the Allies during the war that Austria, 
the keystone of Europe and the first country invaded, 
should be liberated. Is it? The Russians are still 
squatting on it and stripping it. It would be a sign of 
real liberation if Dr. Schuschnigg, a very representative 
Austrian, European and Christian, were allowed to 
return to his country and take part in its affairs. 

I cannot understand why the publisher of this 
book finds,it necessary to put on the jacket: ‘‘ This 
apologia ag published as an historical document and 
not in the least because the publishers agree with the 
point of view of the writer.” So far as the public is con- 
cerned this self-consciousness is completely misplaced. 
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THE “ MODERN VERMEER” PICTURE TRIAL: 
VAN MEEGEREN AND HIS WORK IN COURT. 


EXHIBITED AT THE TRIAL: A “ VERMEER” PAINTED BY HAN VAN MEEGEREN 
BEFORE THE EYES OF SIX WITNESSES; AND A HEAD OF CHRIST. 





66 aon 


CHARGED, ON HIS OWN CONFESSION, WITH HAVING PAINTED’ AND SOLD IN THE DOCK, WITH AN EXAMPLE OF ONE OF THE 
“OLD MASTERS”: THE 57-YEAR-OLD DUTCH ARTIST, HAN VAN MEEGEREN, TO HAVE PAINTED, BEHIND HIM: HAN VAN MEEGEREN. 








cvs 


THE COURT AT AMSTERDAM DURING THE TRIAL: VAN MEEGEREN IN THE DOCK (LEFT), THE PICTURES UNDER DISCUSSION ON THE WALLS. X-RAY PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF THE PAINTINGS WERE PROJECTED AS EVIDENCE ON THE SCREEN (LEFT)—AND NUMEROUS ART EXPERTS WERE PRESENT. 


The trial, on his own confession, of fifty-seven-year-old Han van Meegeren for artist, when asked about the source of his wealth, confessed that he had painted 
it. In proof, he offered to paint another “‘ Vermeer"’ under the eyes of wit- 


having painted and sold pictures which he represented as being by Vermeer, 
Pieter de Hooch and other Old Masters took place in Amsterdam on October 29, nesses, and produced “ Jesus Teaching in the Temple,” which was reproduced 
and the sentence of the court is expected to be announced next week. in The Illustrated London News of November 3, 1945; and exhibited at the 


In 1945 doubts were felt about the authenticity of “Christ and the Disciples trial with other pictures. Van Meegeren denied fraud, but said he had painted 
at Emmaus,” bought in 1938 as a newly-discovered Vermeer for over £50,000 the pictures to demonstrate the ignorance of art experts. Photographs of his 
for the Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, because van Meegeren, a well-known secret studio appeared in our issue of November 24, 1945. 
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ROYAL HONEYMOON HOUSES IN NEW FOREST AND HIGHLAND SURROUNDINGS. 


WHERE THE PRINCESS AND HER BRIDEGROOM WILL SPEND THE SECOND PART OF THEIR 
HONEYMOON : BIRKHALL, ON THE ROYAL ESTATE, NEAR BALMORAL-——A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


THE VIEW FROM THE LAWN OF BIRKHALL, WITH THE RIVER MUICK FLOWING PAST 
THE GARDEN THROUGH LOVELY AND CHARACTERISTIC HIGHLAND SCENERY, 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE FRONT OF BIRKHALL, WHERE PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND HER 
HUSBAND WILL SPEND THE SECOND PART OF THEIR HONEYMOON, IT WAS BUILT IN 1715. 


It was officially announced on October 27 that Princess Elizabeth and Lieut. Philip Mount- 
batten, R.N., would spend their honeymoon at Broadlands, near Romsey, and later at 
Birkhall, near Balmoral. Broadlands is an eighteenth-century house in a well-wooded 
park in the New Forest. It has been in Lady Mountbatten’s family for many years and 
was the seat of the third Lord Palmerston, the famous Victorian statesman. It will have 
an especial interest for the Royal pair, as it is the home of Lord and Lady Mountbatten 
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WHERE THE FIRST PART OF THE ROYAL HONEYMOON WILL BE SPENT: BROADLANDS, THE 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HOME OF LORD AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN IN THE NEW FOREST, 


A SCENE IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF BROADLANDS. THIS HOUSE, ONCE THE SEAT OF 
THE THIRD LORD PALMERSTON, IS SITUATED ON THAT FAMOUS TROUT STREAM, THE TEST. 


ONE OF THE FEATURES OF BROADLANDS ; THE ORANGERY. BROADLANDS WAS THE SETTING 
OF LORD MOUNTBATTEN’S DAUGHTER'S WEDDING TO LORD BRABOURNE, 


and was the setting of the wedding of their daughter to Lord Brabourne, at which Princess 
Elizabeth was a bridesmaid and Lieut. Mountbatten an usher. Birkhall, which lies on the 
Royal estates a few miles south of Balmoral, was built in 1715 by Mr. Charles Gordon of 
Abergeldie. It was purchased in 1852 for King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, and 
was for many years his Deeside home. It was occupied by the King and Queen, when 
Duke and Duchess of York, and recently by the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING: A MISCELLANY OF RELEVANT EVENTS 


THE COAT OF ARMS CREATED FOR LIEUTENANT PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN, R.N., WHO 
IS TO MARRY PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON NOVEMBER 20. 
Details of the Coat of Arms created for Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten have been recently 
issued. The design shows the Royal Arms of Greece (containing the Danish Royal Arms) charged (over 
all) in the first quarter with an escutcheon of the arms of Princess Alice (Lieutenant Mountbatten’s great- 
grandmother). The Supporters are a Heracles (from the Greek Royal Supporters) and a lion (for 
Mountbatten) gorged with a naval coronet. The Crest is a variation of the Mountbatten Crest. 


ONE OF THE ROYAL WEDDING CAKES WHICH WILL BE DISPLAYED AT THE RECEPTION 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON NOVEMBER 20, AND SUBSEQUENTLY CUT AND DISTRIBUTED. 


It has been reported that there will be twelve wedding cake: at the reception at Buckingham Palace 

following the marriage of Princess Elizabeth with Lieutenant Filip Mountbatten, R.N. The cake illus-* 

trated above has been made by Messrs. Huntley and Palmers, and her Royal oor has graciously 

consented to its being placed on view in a London store from November 10 to 15 in aid of the Royal 
Naval Benevolent Fund. 
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AND ITEMS. 


FHE CONTENTS OF ONE OF THE THOUSANDS OF FOOD PARCELS SENT TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AS A WEDDING GIFT OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


ari w 
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TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO WIDOWS, WITH CHILDREN, WHO ARE ON SUPPLEMENTARY RELIEF : 
SOME OF THE FOOD PARCELS SENT FROM AMERICA TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
Some 32,000 food parcels have been sent to Princess Elizabeth through the U.S. organisation Co-operative for 
American Remittances to Europe as a wedding gift from the American people. Her Royal Highness has decided 
that these shall be distributed to widows in the British Isles who have children and are on supplementary relief, 
and each parcel will be delivered with a letter of goes wishes from the Princess. Recipients are to be chosen by 
ballot and each will be encouraged to establish correspondence with the American who sent the gift. 


“37 IS WRONG TO ACCEPT THAT ANOTHER WAR IS INEVITABLE”’: LIEUTENANT PHILIP 
MOUNTBATTEN MAKING HIS FIRST PUBLIC SPEECH AT CORSHAM ON NOVEMBER I, 


On November 1 Lieut. Philip Mountbatten unveiled the village war memorial in a Garden of Remembrance 

at Corsham, Wilts, where he has been stationed for a year as an instructor at a training school for petty 

officers. It was his first public engagement since his betrothal to Princess Elizabeth, and he made his first 

public speech. He said: “I believe it is right that we should accept the possibility of another war, but I 
also believe it is wrong to accept that another war is inevitable.” 








gp short 
while ago I 
wrote about the 


official policy of 
the United States 


towards Sovict 
Russia, which is 
often described 


as the “ Truman 

doctrine.”’ The President 
of the United States has 
never himself laid down 
a solid body of doctrine ; 
neither has the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Marshall. 
The general lines of their 
policy can, it is true, be 
gathered from speeches 
made by both, but the 
article of which I spoke 
purported to be a more 
precise and forthright 
definition. This was an 
essay, anonymous, but 
well known to have been 
written by one of the 
President’s personal 
advisers. And the path 





“AN ORIGINAL, 


POURRFUL, WELL- 
INFOPMED AND INFLUENTIAL WRITER 


OM FOREIGN AFFAIRS”: MR. WALTER 
LIPPMANS, WHOSE VIEWS ON THE 
PRESENT POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES IX RFGARD TO SOVIET RUSSIA 
ARE DISCUSSED BY CAPTAIN FALLS 
ON THIS PAGE. 

Mr.’ Walter Lippmann was Associate . : 
Editor of the “New Republic” laid down boas it for 
1914-1917 and Assistant to the Secre- American policy to tread 
tary of a eee 1917. He was unflinching and 
waz on the Americar. Commission to : 

s 
prepare dats for the Peace Conference. UACcOoOm promising 
Since 1931 he has been special writer Opposition to any form 
for the “ New York Herald Tribune,” 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
WALTER LIPPMANN AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


“ five hundred miles east of the Elbe’ would be a more 
promising undertaking than to oppose the Russians at 
every point in the world where they clashed with the 
interests of the United States. I am disposed to question 
the justice of that assumption. There is no offer on the 
part of the United States which I can conceive as being 
likely to persuade the Russians to withdraw from Germany 
and Austria, and I know no means of forcing them to do 
so short of war. If I saw any such opportunity I should 
support it, because I think the time has come when a 
treaty with Germany should be signed, when a central 
German Government should be set up, and when the bulk 
of the occupying forces should be withdrawn, though a 
careful system of supervision should be maintained. 

In fact, the proposals of Mr. Lippmann may be based 
upon some hitherto undisclosed method of bargaining, but 
I shall believe in an acceptable tender when I see one 
accepted. Mr. Lippmann may also be actuated by a belief 
that the United States does not possess the patience and 
persistence to carry out, over a period of ten years or more, 
the type of policy associated with the name of President 
Truman. He knows the temper of his own countrymen 
better than we can hope to over here, and there is an 
obvious danger of foreign policy becoming the plaything 
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of Governments or peoples who profess it. 
Russian policy is also influenced by the atomic 
bomb and other modern weapons. Yet I cannot 
resist the belief, confirmed by people who know 
Russia as well as Western Europeans can to-day 
that ideological sentiments play the predominating 
part in Russia’s attitude to the outside world. 
The recent creation of the Cominform would of 
itself seem to be a proof of that. And to do the Soviet 
justice, I cannot see that the persistent refusal to withdraw 
troops from Austria or to permit the reuniting of Germany 
is comparable to the aggressive acts of Tsarist days. 
It is rather a military precaution, perhaps unjust and 
misguided, but nevertheless so far defensive rather 
than aggressive in intention. 

I have ascribed three causes to the conflict between 
Soviet Russia and her former allies : nationalism ; Russia’s 
nervousness at being outdistanced in the race for the pro- 
duction of modern weapons; and ideology, and have con- 
cluded that the last is the most potent of the three. If we 
turn back our eyes to the Congress of Vienna, to the 
Congress of Berlin, to the Treaty of Versailles, it is borne 
upon us that the great figures of those occasions, including 
Castlereagh, Metternich, Disraeli, Bismarck, Lloyd George, 
and Clemenceau, talked in terms of a common political 
language, despite differences of policy. This cannot be 
said of the exchanges between Mr. Bevin, Mr. Marshall, 
M. Bidault, M. Molotov, and M. Vyshinsky. Here the 
whole background of the two opposing sides is different. 
The terms which they employ do not possess the same 
significance when they proceed from a Western or an 
Eastern mouth. And at Lake Success discussion is apt to 
descend to the level of a slanging match, in which Mr. McNeil 
may score points in American 
estimation, but without exer- 





and is the holder of a number of de- 
gon from Colleges and Universities. 

r. Lippmann’s first book, “A Preface 
to Politics,” was published in 1912 




















cising the slightest effect upon 
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mentioned “U.S. Foreign Policy ”’ 
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of Russian aggression through- 








out the world. No case was to 
be allowed to go without 
protest, and wherever the 
United States found itself in 
a position to offer more solid 
resistance it was to do so. 
The writer allowed himself to 
speculate upon the endurance 
of the present Russian régime, 
which he would not accept as 
eternal. He also suggested that 
if the United States carried out 
the policy laid down there 
would come a time when either 
Sovict Russia would be com- 
pelled to compromise or the 
present Government would 
collapse under the strain. My 
comment on this was that 
there existed a third possible 
alternative. The Russians 
might choose war. And I 
remarked that nations some- 
times do go to war just 
because they have been 
placed in a dilemma such 
as that indicated. 

On the other hand, I was 
far from condemning the policy 
or pretending either that it 
was immoral, or that it was 
sure to lead to war. It seemed 
logical enough, in view of 
Amcrican ideals and interests 
and the sorry experience of the 
United Nations. Since then 
Mr. Walter Lippmann has 
produced a series of articles on 


what he terms “the Cold 

War,” in which he has directed Y QBern 
criticism against this policy ZPE\R 
and has outlined another. of Geneva 


Mr. Lippmann is an original, 
powerful, well-informed and 
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the Russian position or influ- 
encing Russian opinion. It has 
often been urged that Britain 
might provide a bridge between 
the ideas of the United States 
and Russia, but this is, in 
effect, impossible, because in 
the essential points, freedom of 
opinion and impartiality of the 
law, we stand on the same side 
of the gulf as the United States 
and those who would like to see 
us on the other side still repre- 
sent no more than a small 
fraction of British opinion. 

It is not probable that Mr. 
Bevin will follow the path in- 
dicated by Mr. Lippmann, but 
his policy has not in the past 
been precisely that of his 
American opposite numbers, 
and is unlikely to approximate 
more closely to it in future. 
For one thing, he brings to his 
task a greater store of patience. 
It is to be assumed that he will 
continue to display it in the 
difficult period that lies ahead, 
that he will not readily abandon 
hope of a peace treaty with 
Germany, and an end of the 
severance of the country. Yet 
I venture to forecast, rash as 
political prophecy is in present 
circumstances, that if the 
Russian attitude does not 
change, neither Britain nor the 
United States will agree to the 
maintenance of the situation in 
Germany as it now stands for 
an indefinite period. If Soviet 
Russia will not consent to the 
reunion of Germany and to 
break down barriers which were 
first created purely as the result 
of military operations, and were 
never intended to be political, 
then the United States and 
Britain will be compelled to 
make a peace treaty with the 
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influential writer on foreign 
affairs, so that what he says 
deserves respectful considera- 
tion. His view is, in brief, that 
a democracy—by which he 
means a genuine democracy, 
not subjected to endless con- 
trols as we in this country are 
at present—is not well suited 
to carry on a _ long-term 
struggle of this sort with an authoritarian State. The 
United States, he goes on to say, could do so only with the 
aid of a number of allies in the Old World, and certain of 
them are unreliable. Their fidelity to the cause would 
probably in some cases be undermined by Communist 
propaganda, since wherever the Communist Party attained 
sufficient power and influence to do so it would be prepared 
to sell any pass. It is also his view that even should such 
disasters from the American point of view not occur, the 
policy would entail a heavy strain upon the United States 
and make intolerable calls upon her resources. 

Mr. Lippmann puts it that the makers of American 
policy are too much obsessed with the subject of Russian 
Communism ; they should consider rather Russian im- 
perialism. They should concentrate all their efforts upon 
inducing the Russians to withdraw from the German and 
Austrian territories which they now hold by force of arms, 
the power of the Red Army, not through Communism. 
This, he asserts, is the sore that is poisoning the world; 
this is the danger-point. Were it removed, the balance of 
power would be to a large extent restored; everything 
would be easier and other Russian aggressions would 
become less probable and more easily checked. And 
Mr. Lippmann implies that to induce this withdrawal to 


SHOULD 


THE 


“THE TIME HAS COME WHEN A TREATY WITH GERMANY SHOULD BE SIGNED, WHEN A CENTRAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT 
BE SET UP, AND WHEN THE 
GERMANY SHOWING 


BULK OF THE OCCUPYING FORCES SHOULD BE 


Allied “island” areas of Berlin and Vienna. 


of party in the electoral conflict which is now close at hand ; 
but once again I doubt whether that which he advocates 
is an improvement upon that of the present Government. 
In a sense, Mr. Lippmann agrees with Mr. Byrnes in his 
estimate of the situation, but Mr. Byrnes has committed him- 
self to the dangerous, and for us unacceptable, view that, if 
the Russians refuse to reunite Germany and sign a treaty, they 
should be expelled by force. That statement, taken by itself, 
seems to lay him open to the Russian charge of “ war- 
mongering.”” Mr. Lippmann is obviously concerned to find a 
policy for the United States more moderate and less expensive 
than that which she is now pursuing, but it is questionable 
whether he has discovered one less likely to lead to war. 

And then we have to consider his advice to take less 
account of Russian Communism and consider Russian 
aggression as a legacy of the imperialism witnessed before 
the revolution and which for many years so much alarmed 
us with regard to the safety of India. That brings up a 
problem frequently discussed: whether Russian foreign 
policy is governed to a greater extent by nationalism or 
by Communism. I should suppose that it is influenced 
by both, since we know Russian patriotism to be ardent 
in character—that was fully proved in the war—while 
Communism invariably influences the foreign policy 


WITHDRAWN ”’: 
PRESENT ZONES OF OCCUPATION AND THE INTER-ALLIED AREA OF BERLIN. 


In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses the foreign policy of the United States vis-a-vis Russia and suggests that the time 
has come when a peace treaty with Germany should be signed and the present system of military occupation brought to an end,{ though 
he recommends that a careful system of supervision should be maintained. He does not think that the Soviet’s persistent refusal to 
withdraw troops from Austria or to permit the reuniting of Germany is comparable to the aggressive acts of Tsarist days. 
map shows the present four zones of military occupation (the Russian zones in Germany and Austria being tinted) and the inter- 


Germans on their own initiative, 
and will be supported in this 
step by France. It will be a 
grave and regrettable step, but 
it will be animprovement on the 
present state of affairs, and 
there is no cause to assume that 
it will split Germany more irre- 
vocably than she is split to-day, 
The fissure has actually grown deeper during the last year, 
and all the signs point towards a further deepening rather 
than to a contraction, The signature of a peace treaty 
and the setting up of a Western German Government 
may not affect the process one way or the other. 

Where British and American opinion appear chiefly to 
differ is regarding the inevitability of the political conflicts 
leading to open war. On this point I have always pro- 
fessed a measure of optimism and have looked upon 
pessimism as a danger.in itself, because pessimism is so apt 
to breed that which it fears. It is the most devastating 
of all sappers of energy, which is so much needed in the 
world of to-day. There is justification for acute disappoint- 
ment at the deterioration in the relations of the former 
allies. There is cause for anxiety. Resentment may 
fairly be felt over many of Russia’s actions. But we have 
no right to despair. The immediate task before British 
diplomacy is unpromising, and it would require exceptional 
buoyancy to hope for much from the next meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Yet, should that fail com- 
pletely, its failure would not involve war or even bring it 
appreciably nearer. We must battle on in the cause of peace 
as doggedly as we fought at a period of the war when 
the prospects were infinitely worse than they are to-day. 
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ALAMEIN DAY IN THE DESERT. AIR ACHIEVEMENT AND FIRE DESTRUCTION. 


On October 27 fifty N.F.S. engines and two river floats were used to fight an outbreak of fire in a four- 
acre rubber and resin dump at River Road, Barking. The fire was under control by nightfall, but was 
expected to continue smouldering for some days. Firemen wearing breathing apparatus had to wade 
through streams of liquid resin and there were a number of minor explosions fom the bursting of barrels. 
Several houses were evacuated and traffic was diverted. The pall of smoke which spread over the whole 
area could be seen for many miles.——In our recent issues we have publisiied a number of pictures 
illustrating the almost incredible manceuvrability of the helicopter, and its aclaptability to a number of 
Service and commercial uses. Our picture at the foot of the p: shows yet another example when, in 
a demonstration organised by the British Aviation Insurance pany, on October 28, a passenger, 
Captain A. G. Lamplugh, the company’s underwriter, was brought to London and landed with the 
greatest security: in a small confined area, in front of the Company’s offices in Lime Street. 


THE BENEDICTION WHICH CLOSED THE SIMPLE SERVICE MARKING THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BATTLE OF EL ALAMEIN ON THE SCENE OF THE BATTLE ITSELF. 


THE COLUMN OF SMOKE WHICH ROSE FROM THE BURNING OF AN 8000-TON RUBBER 
AND RESIN DUMP AT RIVER ROAD, BARKING, ON. OCTOBER 27; FROM THE AIR. 


A NEW LANDMARK IN A NOW SILENT DESERT: THE STONE WHICH MARKS THE FORWARD 
MINEFIELD OF THE ENEMY AT THE OPENING OF THE BATTLE OF El. ALAMEIN. 


ONLY SOME FOUR HUNDRED YARDS AWAY FROM THE SCENE SHOWN ABOVE: THE STONE 
WHICH NOW MARKS THE SITE OF THE BRITISH FORWARD MINEFIELD ON OCTOBER 23, 1942. 


On October 23, the fifth anniversary of the opening of the battle of El Alamein was celebrated in London by the 
gathering of some 7000 men of the Eighth Army in the Albert Hall, with Field Marshal Lord Montgomery pre- 
siding, and with the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin, as guest of honour. On the battlefield itself, there 
was also a celebration of the day which, although much simpler, was no less moving. Here, beside the Union 
Flag standing in the desert, in a ring of plain crosses recording the names of men who died on the battlefield, 
a small party of British residents in Egypt gathered for a short service of remembrance conducted by Archdeacon 
F. Johnstone and other clergy. The hymn “ O God, Our Help in Ages Past ” was sung and wreaths were laid 
by military and consular representatives. The two stones marking the extreme forward minefield of our and 


the enemy’s forces, which we show here, are separated by only some four hundred yards. A STRIKING DISPLAY OF THE HELICOPTER’S POWERS: A DEMONSTRATION LANDING BY 


AN IRVIN-BELL CRAFT IN A CONFINED SPACE IN THE HEART OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 
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HONEYMOON HOUSES IN NEW FOREST AND HIGHLAND 


WHERE THE PRINCESS AND HER BRIDEGROOM WILL SPEND THE SECOND PART OF THEIR 
HONEYMOON : BIRKHALL, ON THE ROYAL ESTATE, NEAR BALMORAL—A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


THE VIEW FROM THE LAWN OF BIRKHALL, WITH THE RIVER MUICK FLOWING PAST 
THE GARDEN THROUGH LOVELY AND CHARACTERISTIC HIGHLAND SCENERY, 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE FRONT OF BIRKHALL, WHERE PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND HER 
HUSBAND WILL SPEND THE SECOND PART OF THEIR HONEYMOON, IT WAS BUILT IN 1715. 


It was officially announced on October 27 that Princess Elizabeth and Lieut. Philip Mount- 
batten, R.N., would spend their honeymoon at Broadlands, near Romsey, and later at 
Birkhall, near Balmoral. Broadlands is an eighteenth-century house in a well-wooded 
park in the New Forest. It has been in Lady Mountbatten’s family for many years and 
was the seat of the third Lord Palmerston, the famous Victorian statesman. It will have 
an especial interest for the Royal pair, as it is the home of Lord and Lady Mountbatten 
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WHERE THE FIRST PART OF THE ROYAL HONEYMOON WILL BE SPENT: BROADLANDS, THE 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HOME OF LORD AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN IN THE NEW FOREST, 


A SCENE IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF BROADLANDS. THIS HOUSE, ONCE THE SEAT OF 
THE THIRD LORD PALMERSTON, IS SITUATED ON THAT FAMOUS TROUT STREAM, THE TEST. 


ONE OF THE FEATURES OF BROADLANDS ; THE ORANGERY. BROADLANDS WAS THE SETTING 
OF LORD MOUNTBATTEN’S DAUGHTER'S WEDDING TO LORD BRABOURNE. 


and was the setting of the wedding of their daughter to Lord Brabourne, at which Princess 
Elizabeth was a bridesmaid and Lieut. Mountbatten an usher. Birkhall, which lies on the 
Royal estates a few miles south of Balmoral, was built in 1715 by Mr. Charles Gordon of 
Abergeldie. It was purchased in 1852 for King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, and 
was for many years his Deeside home. It was occupied by the King and Queen, when 
Duke and Duchess of York, and recently by the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING: A MISCELLANY OF RELEVANT EVENTS AND ITEMS. 


THE COAT OF ARMS CREATED FOR LIEUTENANT PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN, R.N., WHO 
IS TO MARRY PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON NOVEMBER 20. 
Details of the Coat of Arms created for Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten have been recently 
issued. The design shows the Royal Arms of Greece (containing the Danish Royal Arms) charged (over 
all) in the first quarter with an escutcheon of the arms of Princess Alice (Lieutenant Mountbatten’s great- 
grandmother). The Supporters are a Heracles (from the Greek Royal Supporters) and a lion (for 
Mountbatten) gorged with a naval coronet. The Crest is a variation of the Mountbatten Crest. 





ONE OF THE ROYAL WEDDING CAKES WHICH WILL BE DISPLAYED AT THE RECEPTION 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON NOVEMBER 20, AND SUBSEQUENTLY CUT AND DISTRIBUTED. 


It has been reported that there will be twelve wedding cakes at the reception at Buckingham Palace 

following the marriage of Princess Elizabeth with Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, R.N. The cake illus-* 

trated above has been made by Messrs. Huntley and Palmers, and her Royal oT has graciously 

consented to its being placed on view in a London store from November 10 to 15 in aid of the Royal 
Naval Benevolent Fund. 


THE CONTENTS OF ONE OF THE THOUSANDS OF FOOD PARCELS SENT TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AS A WEDDING GIFT OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO WIDOWS, WITH CHILDREN, WHO ARE ON SUPPLEMENTARY RELIEF: 
SOME OF THE FOOD PARCELS SENT FROM AMERICA TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
Some 32,000 food parcels have been sent to Princess Elizabeth through the U.S. organisation Co-operative for 
American Remittances to Europe as a wedding gift from the American people. Her Roya! Highness has decided 
that these shall be distributed to widows in the British Isles who have children and are on supplementary relief, 
and each parcel will be delivered with a letter of good wishes from the Princess. Recipients are to be chosen by 
ballot and each will be encouraged to establish correspondence with the American who sent the gift. 


“IT IS WRONG TO ACCEPT THAT ANOTHER WAR IS INEVITABLE ’’: LIEUTENANT PHILIP 
MOUNTBATTEN MAKING HIS FIRST PUBLIC SPEECH AT CORSHAM ON NOVEMBER I. 


On November 1 Lieut. Philip Mountbatten unveiled the village war memorial in a Garden of Remembrance 
at Corsham, Wilts, where he has been stationed for a year as an instructor at a training school for petty 
officers. It was his first public engagement since his betrothal to Princess Elizabeth, and he made his first 
public speech. He said: ‘I believe it is right that we should accept the possibility of another war, but | 
also believe it is wrong to accept that another war is inevitable.” 








OME _ short 
while ago I 
wrote about the 
official policy of 
the United States 
towards | Sovict 
Russia, which is 
often described 
as the “‘ Truman 
doctrine.”” The President 
of the United States has 
never himself laid down 
a solid body of doctrine ; 
neither has the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Marshall. 
The general lines of their 
policy can, it is true, be 
gathered from speeches 
made by both, but the 
article of which I spoke 
purported to be a more 
precise and _ forthright 
definition. This was an 
essay, anonymous, but 
well known to have been 
written by one of the 
President’s personal 
advisers. And the path 





“AN ORIGINAL, 


POWERFUL, WELL- 
INFOPMED AND INFLUENTIAL WRITER 


ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS : MR. WALTER 
LIPPMANN, WHOSE VIEWS ON THE 
PRESENT POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN REGARD TO SOVIET RUSSIA 
ARE DISCUSSED BY CAPTAIN FALLS 
ON THIS PAGE. 
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Since 1931 he has been special writer Opposition to any form 
or the “‘ New York Herald Tribune,” 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


* five hundred miles east of the Elbe’ would be a more 
promising undertaking than to oppose the Russians at 
every point in the world where they clashed with the 
interests of the United States. I am disposed to question 
the justice of that assumption. There is no offer on the 
part of the United States which I can conceive as being 
likely to persuade the Russians to withdraw from Germany 
and Austria, and I know no means of forcing them to do 
so short of war. If I saw any such opportunity I should 
support it, because I think the time has come when a 
treaty with Germany should be signed, when a central 
German Government should be set up, and when the bulk 
of the occupying forces should be withdrawn, though a 
careful system of supervision should be maintained. 

In fact, the proposals of Mr. Lippmann may be based 
upon some hitherto undisclosed method of bargaining, but 
I shall believe in an acceptable tender when I see one 
accepted. Mr. Lippmann may also be actuated by a belief 
that the United States does not possess the patience and 
persistence to carry out, over a period of ten years or more, 
the type of policy associated with the name of President 
Truman. He knows the temper of his own countrymen 
better than we can hope to over here, and there is an 
obvious danger of foreign policy becoming the plaything 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
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of Governments or peoples who _ profess _ it. 
Russian policy is also influenced by the atomic 
bomb and other modern weapons. Yet I cannot 
resist the belief, confirmed by people who know 
Russia as well as Western Europeans can to-day, 
that ideological sentiments play the predominating 
part in Russia’s attitude to the outside world. 
The recent creation of the Cominform would of 
itself seem to be a proof of that. And to do the Soviet 
justice, I cannot see that the persistent refusal to withdraw 
troops from Austria or to permit the reuniting of Germany 
is comparable to the aggressive acts of Tsarist days, 
It is rather a military precaution, perhaps unjust and 
misguided, but nevertheless so far defensive rather 
than aggressive in intention. 

I have ascribed three causes to the conflict between 
Soviet Russia and her former allies : nationalism; Russia’s 
nervousness at being outdistanced in the race for the pro- 
duction of modern weapons; and ideology, and have con- 
cluded that the last is the most potent of the three. If we 
turn back our eyes to the Congress of Vienna, to the 
Congress of Berlin, to the Treaty of Versailles, it is borne 
upon us that the great figures of those occasions, including 
Castlereagh, Metternich, Disraeli, Bismarck, Lloyd George, 
and Clemenceau, talked in terms of a common political 
language, despite differences of policy. This cannot be 
said of the exchanges between Mr. Bevin, Mr. Marshall, 
M. Bidault, M. Molotov, and M. Vyshinsky. Here the 


whole background of the two opposing sides is different. 


The terms which they employ do not possess the same 
significance when they proceed from a Western or an 
Eastern mouth. And at Lake Success discussion is apt to 
descend to the level of a slanging match, in which Mr. McNeil 
may score points in American 
estimation, but without exer- 





and is the holder of a number of de- 
grees from Colleges and Universities. 
Mr. Lippmann’s first book, ““A Preface 
to Politics,” was published in 1912 















































and amongst his publications may be 





mentioned “‘ U.S. Foreign Policy ” 
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(1943) and “ U.S. War Aims ” (1944). 
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of the present Russian régime, 
which he would not accept as 
eternal. He also suggested that 
if the United States carried out 
the policy laid down there 
would come a time when either 
Sovict Russia would be com- 
pelled to compromise or the 
present Government would 
collapse under the strain. My 
comment on this was that 
there existed a third possible 
alternative. The Russians 
might choose war. And I 
remarked that nations some- 
times do go to war just 
because they have been 
placed in a dilemma such 
as that indicated. 

On the other hand, I was 
far from condemning the policy 
or pretending either that it 











fraction of British opinion. 

It is not probable that Mr. 
Bevin will follow the path in- 
dicated by Mr. Lippmann, but 
his policy has not in the past 
been precisely that of his 
American opposite numbers, 
and is unlikely to approximate 
more closely to it in future. 
For one thing, he brings to his 
task a greater store of patience. 
It is to be assumed that he will 
continue to display it in the 
difficult period that lies ahead, 
that he will not readily abandon 
hope of a peace treaty with 
Germany, and an end of the 
severance of the country. Yet 
I venture to forecast, rash as 
political prophecy is in present 
circumstances, that if the 
Russian attitude does not 
change, neither Britain nor the 
United States will agree to the 
maintenance of the situation in 
Germany as it now stands for 
2yor an indefinite period. If Soviet 
Russia will not consent to the 
reunion of Germany and to 
break down barriers which were 
first created purely as the result 
of military operations, and were 
never intended to be political, 
E then the United States and 
Britain will be compelled to 
make a peace treaty with the 
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affairs, so that what he says 
deserves respectful considera- 
tion. His view is, in brief, that 
a democracv—by which he 
means a genuine democracy, 
not subjected to endless con- 
trols as we in this country are 
at present—is not well suited 
to carry on a_ long-term 
struggle of this sort with an authoritarian State. The 
United States, he goes on to say, could do so only with the 
aid of a number of allies in the Old World, and certain of 
them are unreliable. Their fidelity to the cause would 
probably in some cases be undermined by Communist 
propaganda, since wherever the Communist Party attained 
sufficient power and influence to do so it would be prepared 
to sell any pass. It is also his view that even should such 
disasters from the American point of view not occur, the 
policy would entail a heavy strain upon the United States 
and make intolerable calls upon her resources. 

Mr. Lippmann puts it that the makers of American 
policy are too much obsessed with the subject of Russian 
Communism; they should consider rather Russian im- 
perialism. They should concentrate all their efforts upon 
inducing the Russians to withdraw from the German and 
Austrian territories which they now hold by force of arms, 
the power of the Red Army, not through Communism. 
This, he asserts, is the sore that is poisoning the world ; 
this is the danger-point. Were it removed, the balance of 
power would be to a large extent restored; everything 
would be easier and other Russian aggressions would 
become less probable and more easily checked. And 
Mr. Lippmann implies that to induce this withdrawal to 


GERMANY SHOWING 


has come when a peace treaty with Germany should be signed an 


Allied “island” areas of Berlin and Vienna. 


of party in the electoral conflict which is now close at hand ; 
but once again I doubt whether that which he advocates 
is an improvement upon that of the present Government. 
In a sense, Mr. Lippmann agrees with Mr. Byrnes in his 
estimate of the situation, but Mr. Byrnes has committed him- 
self to the dangerous, and for us unacceptable, view that, if 
the Russians refuse to reunite Germany and sign a treaty, they 
should be expelled by force. That statement, taken by itself, 
seems to lay him open to the Russian charge of ‘‘ war- 
mongering.”” Mr. Lippmann is obviously concerned to find a 
policy for the United States more moderate and less expensive 
than that which she is now pursuing, but it is questionable 
whether he has discovered one less likelv to lead to war. 

And then we have to consider his advice to take less 
account of Russian Communism and consider Russian 
aggression as a legacy of the imperialism witnessed before 
the revolution and which for many years so much alarmed 
us with regard to the safety of India. That brings up a 
problem frequently discussed: whether Russian foreign 
policy is governed to a greater extent by nationalism or 
by Communism. I should suppose that it is influenced 
by both, since we know Russian patriotism to be ardent 
in character—that was fully proved in the war—while 
Communism invariably influences the foreign policy 


““THE TIME HAS COME WHEN A TREATY WITH GERMANY SHOULD BE SIGNED, WHEN A CENTRAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD BE SET UP, AND WHEN THE BULK OF THE OCCUPYING FORCES SHOULD BE 
THE PRESENT ZONES OF OCCUPATION AND THE INTER-ALLIED AREA OF BERLIN. 

In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses the foreign policy of the United States vis-d-vis Russia and suggests that the time 
. d the present system of military occupation brought to an end,{ though 
he recommends that a careful system of supervision should be maintained. He does not think that the Soviet’s persistent refusal to 
withdraw troops from Austria or to permit the reuniting of Germany is comparable to the aggressive acts of Tsarist days. 
map shows the present four zones of military occupation (the Russian zones in Germany and Austria being tinted) and the inter- 
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Germans on their own initiative, 
and will be supported in this 
step by France. It will be a 
grave and regrettable step, but 
it will be an improvement on the 
present state of affairs, and 
there is no cause to assume that 
it will split Germany more irre- 
vocably than she is split to-day, 
The fissure has actually grown deeper during the last year, 
and all the signs point towards a further deepening rather 
than to a contraction. The signature of a peace treaty 
and the setting up of a Western German Government 
may not affect the process one way or the other. 

Where British and American opinion appear chiefly to 
differ is regarding the inevitability of the political conflicts 
leading to open war. On this point I have always pro- 
fessed a measure of optimism and have looked upon 
pessimism as a danger.in itself, because pessimism is so apt 
to breed that which it fears. It is the most devastating 
of all sappers of energy, which is so much needed in the 
world of to-day. There is justification for acute disappoint- 
ment at the deterioration in the relations of the former 
allies. There is cause for anxiety. Resentment may 
fairly be felt over many of Russia’s actions. But we have 
no right to despair. The immediate task before British 
diplomacy is unpromising, and it would require exceptional 
buoyancy to hope for much from the next meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Yet, should that fail com- 
pletely, its failure would not involve war or even bring it 
appreciably nearer. We must battle on in the cause of peace 
as doggedly as we fought at a period of the war when 
the prospects were infinitely worse than they are to-day 
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EL ALAMEIN DAY IN THE DESERT. AIR ACHIEVEMENT AND FIRE DESTRUCTION. 


On October 27 fifty N.F.S. engines and two river floats were used to fight an outbreak of fire in a four- 
acre rubber and resin dump at River Road, Barking. The fire was under control by nightfall, but was 
expected to continue smouldering for some days. Firemen wearing breathing apparatus had to wade 
through streams of liquid resin and there were a number of minor explosions from the bursting of barrels. 
Several houses were evacuated and traffic was diverted. The pail of smoke which spread over the whole 
area could be seen for many miles.——In our recent issues we have published a number of pictures 
illustrating the almost incredible manceuvrability of the helicopter, and its adaptability to a number of 
Service and commercial uses. Our Pewee at the foot of the page shows yet another example when, in 
a demonstration organised by the British Aviation Insurance pany, on October 28, a passenger, 
Captain A. G. Lamplugh, the company’s underwriter, was brought to London and landed with the 
gteatest security: in a small confined area, in front of the Company’s offices in Lime Street. 


BENEDICTION WHICH CLOSED THE SIMPLE SERVICE MARKING THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BATTLE OF EL ALAMEIN ON THE SCENE OF THE BATTLE ITSELF. 


THE COLUMN OF SMOKE WHICH ROSE FROM THE BURNING OF AN 8000-TON RUBBER 
AND RESIN DUMP AT RIVER ROAD, BARKING, ON. OCTOBER 27; FROM THE AIR. 


A NEW LANDMARK IN A NOW SILENT DESERT: THE STONE WHICH MARKS THE FORWARD 
MINEFIELD OF THE ENEMY AT THE OPENING OF THE BATTLE OF EL ALAMEIN. 
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ONLY SOME FOUR HUNDRED YARDS AWAY FROM THE SCENE SHOWN ABOVE: THE STfONE 
WHICH NOW MARKS THE SITE OF THE BRITISH FORWARD MINEFIELD ON OCTOBER 23, 1942. 


On October 23, the fifth anniversary of the opening of the battle of El Alamein was celebrated in London by the 
gathering of some 7000 men of the Eighth Army in the Albert Hall, with Field Marshal Lord Montgomery pre- 
siding, and with the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin, as guest of honour, On the battlefield itself, there 
was also a celebration of the day which, although much simpler, was no less moving. Here, beside the Union 
Flag standing in the desert, in a ring of plain crosses recording the names of men who died on the battlefield, 
a small party of British residents in Egypt gathered for a short service of remembrance conducted by Archdeacon 
F. Johnstone and other clergy. The hymn “ O God, Our Help in Ages Past "’ was sung and wreaths were laid 
by military and consular representatives. The two stones marking the extreme forward minefield of our and J 
the enemy’s forces, which we show here, are separated by only some four hundred yards. A STRIKING DISPLAY OF THE HELICOPTER’S POWERS: A DEMONSTRATION LANDING BY 
AN IRVIN-BELL CRAFT IN A CONFINED SPACE IN THE HEART OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 
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STATED TO BE “OVERWHELMINGLY AGAINST TRUSTEESHIP”: S.-W. AFRICA. 





THE IDEAL VEHICLE FOR TRAVEL IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA: IN SOME PARTS 
NO OTHER CAR CAN NEGOTIATE THE DEEP, LOOSE SAND. 
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COOKING OUTDOORS IS COOLER THAN IN A KITCHEN: A DUTCHWOMAN AT WORK WEARING 
THE TRADITIONAL SUN-BONNET. THE OPEN OVEN ON THE RIGHT IS FOR BAKING BREAD, 
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FARMING KARAKUL LAMB TO PRODUCE PERSIAN LAMBSKINS IS THE CHIEF OCCUPATION 
IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA: OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A KARAKUL LAMB FOR STUD. 


== 


NATIVE SHEPHERDS. FARMERS WHO EMPLOY MEN FROM THE RESERVES MUST 
PROVIDE GOOD FOOD, SLEEPING QUARTERS AND A NEW SHIRT AND TROUSERS. 





A SEWING-MACHINE IS A PRIZED POSSESSION FOR HEREROS WOMEN: THEY EARN 
MODEST WAGES FOR HOUSEWORK, SO NEED TO BE THRIFTY TO ACQUIRE ONE, 


M® LAWRENCE, South African Minister of Justice, said that the inhabitants of 
South-West Africa “ have expressed themselves overwhelmingly against trustee- 
ship”’ when putting his country’s case at the United Nations General Assembly on 
November 1. A resolution adjuring the Government of South Africa to place the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa under the U.N. trusteeship system was 
passed. South-West Africa was annexed by the Germans in 1884, and surrendered 
to the forces of the Union in 1915. Since 1920 it has been administered by the 
Union under a League of Nations mandate. The principal native races are the 
A GROUP OF HEREROS WOMEN: THEY ARE EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT AND GRACEFUL Ovambos, Bergamaras, Hottentots, Bushmen and Hereros whom the Germans oppressed. 
AND STILL WEAR THE VICTORIAN FASHIONS INTRODUCED BY MISSIONARIES IN 1850. Under the Union they have increased in wealth and numbers. 
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MR. S. W. SMART, O.B.E. DR. IULIU MANIU. 
Superintendent of Operation, Former leader of the suppressed 
Southern Railway. Gave evidence Rumanian National Peasant 
at the official inquiry into the Party. His trial opened in 
Croydon electric train collision of Bucharest on October 29, when 
October 24 that, so far as could charges of high treason, instiga- 
be found, no one was injured by tion of an armed uprising, and 
the electric current. This corrects espionage were preferred against 
the statement in our issue of him and _a number of other 
November 1 that some victims National Peasant Party leaders. 
were killed by the iive rail. In The keynote of the indictment was 
fact, the S.R. state that all electric the alleged connections between 
current on the lines affected was Dr. Maniu and his party and the 
automatically cut off immediately | British and American representa- 

the accident happened. \ tives in Rumania. 
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AT ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY: LORD WAVELL (RIGHT) 
CONFERRING AN HONORARY DEGREE ON _LIEUT.- caniamiamnmaadaanendat eaendaue neuen 
GENERAL SIR A. CARTON DE WIART, V.C. MRS. MIKOLAJCZYK,. \ MR. E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS 
Lord Wavell was installed as Chancellor of Aberdeen University Wite of the leader of the Polish Recently appointed British 
on October 26. After the ceremony he conferred the honorary Peasant Party. His disappear- Minister in Cairo in succession to 
degree of LL.D. on another great soldier, General Carton de Wiart. ance from Poland was announced Mr. R. J. Bowker. Born in 1903; 
In his address Lord Wavell criticised modern sport, and expressed on October 26, and he arrived in entered the Consular Service 
the view that Britain has fallen in some respects into the Roman England on November 3, having in 1926. During the war he 
mood rather than the Greek in regard to sport. been flown from Germany in an served for a time as Political 
NNSUOVEVEONUORERENUAUONUNDNGRRANTUNULNUNENUOERURUGNNRAETENNDAORUNUOURONRRERNURURELULAUEOERORUEENGLONNUNDINNONAGLEORETEOUNORUUDUOLURDRUNEDADDNTERRNRAALALEANND haaas R.A.F. aircraft. She and her son Liaison Officer to the Emperor 
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AWARDED THE U.S. LEGION OF MERIT: CAPTAIN 
FARRAN (R.) RECEIVING THE DECORATION FROM MAJOR- 
GENERAL CLAYTON BISSELL AT THE U.S. EMBASSY. 
Captain Roy A. Farran, who was recently acquitted in Palestine 
of the charge of murdering a Jewish youth, received the American 
Legion of Merit, Degree of Officer, at an investiture in the residence 
of Mr. Lewis Douglas, U.S. Ambassador to Britain, on October 30. 
He received the award from‘Major-General Clayton Bissell, United 
States Military Attaché. 
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GREECE CELEBRATES THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF HER ENTRY INTO 
THE WAR: THE KING OF THE HELLENES, WITH THE QUEEN AND THEIR 
DESK AND M. HERRIOT, SEATED, TOP LEFT. CHILDREN, ARRIVING AT THE CATHEDRAL IN ATHENS. 


Our photograph was taken on October 28 at a stormy sitting of the National Assembly, y : \ On October 28 Greece celebrated the seventh anniversary of her entry into World War II- 
when M. Ramadier, using the first microphone to be installed, dealt with the economic F It is the date on which General Metaxas flatly refused to make certain concessions 
difficulties which, he stated, were at the root of all the others now facing France. In , ‘ = demanded by Italy. There was an impressive military display in Athens, where the 
the evening he put the question of confidence in his Government to the Assembly. _ *: ; King-of the Hellenes took the salute at_a march-past. His Majesty, with Queen 
The vote of confidence was passed by a small majority, 300 votes to 280, on October 30. ; » , Frederika and their children, the Crown Prince Constantine and Princess Sophia and { 
The Assembly has now adjourned until November 13. r, Princess Irene, also drove to the Cathedral in Athens, where a Te Deum was sung. \ 
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A NARROW VOTE OF CONFIDENCE IN M. RAMADIER: HE SCENE IN 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, WITH THE PREMIER SPEAKING AT THE LOWER 
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Labour M.P. for Gravesend until 

his expulsion on October 30 from 

the House of Commons, by a vote 

of 187 to 75, for gross contempt of 

the House and misconduct. The 

case arose out of an investigation 

by the Committee of Privileges \ 
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last session of a complaint that an 
article by Mr. Allighan in World’s 
Press News accused unnamed 
M.P.s of insobriety and divulging 
confidential information. 
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DR. BERNARDO A. HOUSSAY. | ect Minna ne 
Pest. Mansel, of the instil of PLANS FOR’ RENEWING ANGLO-ITALIAN FRIENDSHIP : MR. BE 
nny , oy Abs. - AND COUNT SFORZA AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 
three joint winners of the Nobel { Plans for renewing “and developing Anglo-Italian friendship have been made by 
Prize for Physiology and Medicine. \ Mr. Bevin and Count Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister, during their recent talks 
He is noted for his research on in London. In a staterhent at the end of the talks the Foreign Office said that 
internal secretions, including Britain had decided to renounce, with a few small exceptions, her rights under the 
thyroid glands and diabetes. peace treaty to a share of the Italian Navy. 
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AWARDED THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE: \ 
PROFESSOR CARL F. CORI AND HIS WIFE. \ 
It has been announced that Professor Carl F. Cori and his wife, both of the medical \ 


school"of the University of Washington at St. Louis, United States, are to share 
the Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medicine together with Professor Houssay, 
whose"photograph also appears on this page. Dr. Cori, who was born in Prague, 

’ has written extensively on the enzymes of animal tissues. 
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BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE FROM 
THE AIR: 


AN UNUSUAL 
VIEW OF 
THEIR MAJESTIES’ 
LONDON HOME, 
TO BE FLOODLIT 
ON THE ROYAL 
WEDDING NIGHT. 


HE facade of Buckingham 
Palace, looking east along 

the Mall, gives little idea of the 
size of their Majesties’ London 
residence, so our air view of the 
building may surprise some 
people. In the centre back- 
ground it shows the Queen 
Victoria Memorial and_ sur- 
rounding formal gardens at the 
west end of the Mall, with 
St. James’s Park on the right, 
and the beginning of Bird Cage 
Walk. Part of the forecourt 
of the Palace is visible, and 
the ruined chapel, supported by 
scaffolding, may be seen on the 
left. It was shattered by a 
bomb during the “ Blitz’’ on 
London. The lake is in the fore- 
ground, and part of the spacious 
lawns and some of the fine trees 
of the forty acres of gardens 
are shown. In the centre of 
the garden front of the Palace 
are the windows of the Bow 
Room. Their Majesties usually 
come out of this salon to join 
their guests when Garden 
Parties are held. The quadrangle 
in the centre of the Palace is 
used, on occasion, for outdoor 
Investitures and inspections. 
On the right of the Palace is 
the door used by those who have 
the Entrée ; other guests arrive 
from the forecourt. The historic 
balcony on which their Majesties 
and other members of the Royal 
family appear on important 
occasions is not shown, but is 
in the centre of the facade of 
the Palace, opposite to the 
Queen Victoria Memorial. On 
November 20, the night of 
Princess Elizabeth’s wedding 
to Lieut. Mountbatten, Buck- 
ingham Palace will be floodlit, 
and in addition fluorescent 
lighting will be used to throw 
other parts of the building into 
relief. Although it has been 
announced that no full State 
functions will be held, some of 
the State rooms, unused since 
the outbreak of war, have been 
restored to their pre-war con- 
dition. Buckingham Palace 
stands on the site of the Mul- 
berry Gardens planted in 1609 
by James I. In 1762 Ceorge III. 
bought Buckingham House, a$ 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, called Arlington House 
which he had rebuilt in 1703, 
and it was altered and re- 
modelled by Nash for George IV. 
who, however, never occupied 
it. Since the accession of Queen 
Victoria it has been the London 
residence of the Sovereign. 
During Victoria's reign numer- 
ous alterations were made, and 
in 1913 the entire fagade of the 
east wing, built by Blore in 
1847, was replaced by the 
present more dignified design 

by Sir Aston Webb. 
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FINISHED—AND ACCURATE 


TO TWO-MILLIONTHS OF AN 
































POLISHING THE GIANT 200-INCH TELESCOPE MIRROR FOR THE PALOMAR MOUNTAIN OBSERVA- 
TORY : A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH EMPHASISES 7 ’s su 

THE VAST EXPANSE OF THE MIRRORS SURFACE. prepaRING TO TEST THE MIRROR, WHICH HAS BEEN POLISHED TO AN ACCURACY OF TWO-MILLIONTHS 

OF AN INCH: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE ‘“‘ HONEYCOMB” EFFECT OF THE MOULDING AND THE 


40-INCH CENTRE PLUG USED TO SUPPORT THE INNER ZONES DURING POLISHING. 
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THE LOWER END ~-OF THE TELESCOPE’S OPEN TUBE, WHERE THE 15-TON 200-INCH MIRROR WILL BE SET 


PACKING THE HUGE MIRROR FOR TRANSFER TO THE PALOMAR 
WHEN NOT IN USE THE OPTICAL SURFACE WILL BE COVERED BY INTERFOLDING METAL LEAVES. 


MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORY: A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH. UP. 
a specially designed mould, its back being of ribbed construction in order to 


The 200-inch telescope mirror cast in 1935 by the Corning Glass Works for the 
Palomar Mountain Observatory, San Diego, California, entered the optical shop 
at the California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, in April 1936, for grinding 
and polishing. The work was halted for four years during World War II. and 
was completed on October 3 this year. Reference to the early work of grinding out 
the curve in the mirror was made in the June 1, 1946, issue of The Illustrated 
London News. The above photographs illustrate different aspects of the 
work of polishing and figuring the surface of the mirror. The disc was cast in 


cut down the weight of the mirror. This ‘‘ honeycomb” effect is clearly seen 
through the upper surface of the mirror, which is solid to a depth of about 
4 ins. The polishing was carried out with circular tools, the under-surfaces of 
which were shaped to approximately the same curve as that of the mirror. 
They varied in size from 200 ins. down to 8 ins. in diameter. To the under- 
surface of each tool there were cemented square facets of pitch which acted as 
a backing for the polishing agent. The pitch tool was then pressed into complete 





ONTHS 
THE 


INCH: CALIFORNIA’S GIANT 





200-INCH 
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TELESCOPE MIRROR. 
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HOW THE GIANT MIRROR WAS POLISHED TO AN ACCURACY OF 


TWO-MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF 


TECHNOLOGY, SHOWING 
THE APPARATUS WITH THE BRIDGE PARTIALLY PUSHED BACK AND THE SPINDLE LIFTING THE TOOL FROM THE SURFACE OF THE MIRROR, AND (LEFT) THE CONTROL PLATFORM. 


contact with the curve of the mirror. Attached to a vertical spindle on the 
bridge assembly of the machine the motion of the tool could be controlled 
according to any desired setting. The spindle travelled tangentially across the 
mirror and the bridge, carried on two parallel rails, operated in a radial direc- 
tion. When these two strokes were combined the polishing tool travelled with 
a circular motion. Whereas abrasive grits were used to grind out the curvature 
of the mirror, only the finest optical rouge could be used during the polishing 
process. Mixed with water, it was poured on to the mirror prior to a polishing 


run, fifteen gallons being the average quantity used at one time. The mirror 
is due to be transported by road to the Observatory, and special arrangements 
have been made for the journey. At the Observatory the optical surface will 
first be coated with a thin film of aluminium inside a large vacuum tank before 
undergoing a series of tests in its position at the base of the telescope. It is 
hoped that the instrument will be ready for astronomical use during the early 
months of 1948. The mirror weighed approximately 20 tons when it went on 
the machine and about 5} tons of glass were removed in grinding and polishing. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THIS YEAR’S SCARCITY OF WASPS. 


ASPS have been comparatively scarce this summer. There is no single reason that 

can be given to account for this. It is a riddle the answer to which still eludes 

the entomologists who have been studying for many years the factors responsible for the 
fluctuations in the annual populations of our wasps. 

Weather seems to play an important part, perhaps even a decisive réle, but not 
necessarily the weather of the season when wasps are noticed as either scarce or abundant. 
The summer of 1947 has been ideal for the prosperous growth of wasp colonies, but it is 
highly probable that the number of queens which came out of hibernation in the spring 
was well below the average. This was due, perhaps, not so much to the extreme cold of 
the winter as to the wet, sunless autumn of last year, which may well have failed to provide 
favourable opportunities for the mating of the young queens, if it did not actually destroy 
the nests through starvation and damp before the peak of development had been reached. 

The wasps that disturb us either because of their mischievous habits in the fruit garden 
or because of their painful stings are social insects. It is unfortunate, though, that for 
most of us the kind of society in which they live is very 
much of a mystery. The feelings of hostility which wasps 
arouse seldom give way even to a mild curiosity to know 
what lies behind their ceaseless activity. And yet the life 
history of a wasp is no dull affair. The energy and 
apparent devotion which a queen wasp gives to the 
raising of her first brood could, of course, be interpreted 
as the operation of blind instinct ; but for all that we do 
not need to withhold our admiration for a remarkable 
achievement on the part of one small insect. 

The life cycle of our social wasps is an annual one, and 
may be said to begin with the awakening of the young 
queens from their winter sleep in early spring. Since the 
previous autumn they have remained hidden away in some 
protected place—under a piece of bark, among the dead 
leaves of an ivied wall, or even in the folds of a curtain. 

The spring awakening is the beginning of a hazardous 
adventure for the young queens, for each must now, unaided, 
build a nest and become the foundress of a future wasp colony. 

What determines the queen wasp’s choice of a nesting 
site is not yet known, but if she happens to be either of 
the species known as the Common Wasp (Vespula vulgaris) 
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BUILT UNAIDED BY THE QUEEN WASP AROUND THE COMB FOR PRO- 
TECTION AND PERHAPS AS INSULATION AGAINST CHANGES OF TEMPERA- 
TURE: THE INITIAL NEST OF THE COMMON wasP (Vespula_ vulgaris). 








and the German Wasp (Vespula germanica), a small cavity 
in the ground is almost certain to be chosen. The queen 
attaches her comb to the roof of the underground chamber, 
making use of a rootlet or a projecting stone. 
The comb, which to start with is made up of 
about half-a-dozen cells, is rather like an inverted 
mushroom. For protection and perhaps as in- 
sulation against changes in temperature, the 
queen encloses it in an envelope of paper, so 
that the entire structure comes to resemble a 
diminutive balloon. 
After about four weeks, the eggs laid by the 
queen in the cells have produced worker wasps. 
These sterile daughters are ready within two 
days to take over from their mother the tasks es 
of foraging for food and enlarging the nest. The oe 
queen now becomes an egg-laying machine, and 
takes no more flights from the nest. 
With the emergence of still more workers the 
colony grows rapidly, until by the end of summer 
it may contain as many as two thousand. At this % = 
time of the year they cease to be produced on the ~—w : 
same lavish scale, and the energies of the colony . 
are directed towards the rearing of the sexual : 
forms—that is, males and perfect females or : 
queens. These fly from the nest for mating on » 
warm, sunny days in autumn, the impregnated v y -— 
females going into hibernation immediately after- 
wards. The males continue a carefree existence 
for just so long as they can obtain food and 
withstand the cold of the shortening days. 
The life history of a wasp is not unlike that of a 
butterfly or moth. The same stages are passed through— 
egg, larva, pupa, and finally the perfect insect—but 
whereas the eggs of the vast majority of insects are laid 
on or near the appropriate source of food and then 
abandoned to their fate, those of the social wasps need 
constant attention from the time of hatching until the 
emergence of the adult wasps. Food, shelter and warmth 
must all be provided, first by the queen, and later by 
the workers. From the time when she first chooses the 
nesting site the queen labours unceasingly to bring up her 
first brood. Only very cold, wet weather, by numbing 
her, will reduce her vitality to a point where she can no 


such weather persists, the queen wasp dies in her nest 
from cold and starvation and her brood perishes with 
her. Unfavourable climatic conditions in May and June 
exert a powerful influence on the size of the wasp 
population in late summer and autumn. 

Is the common wasp of field and garden a mere nuisance 
or can it be accorded a place, withal low down, on the 
list of insects beneficial to man? The greatest harm it 
does is beyond question to ripe fruit, but whether it is 
the prime agent in causing the damage is very much 
open to doubt. Stories of wasps literally dive-bombing 
ripe plums in order to gather enough force to pierce them 
with their mandibles may be dismissed as nonsense. It is far more probable that the 
sharp and wilful peck of a bird has started the trouble, causing the juice to flow and 
attracting the sugar-greedy wasps. 

Wasps are essentially carnivorous creatures and carry off to their nests vast numbers of 
flies, among them the disease-carrying bluebottles, as well as caterpillars and other insects. 

It is commonly believed that the wasp that tries to help itself to the marmalade on the 
breakfast table will savagely turn on anyone who attempts to thwart it. This is far from 
the truth. Careful observation has shown that wasps need the stimulus of the presence 
of their nest, possibly its odour, if their aggressive instincts are to be aroused. Cases of 
stinging can usually be traced to the wasps having been crushed against a vulnerable part 
of the body. The extrusion of the sting under such circumstances is almost a reflex action. 

Not many people are perhaps aware that of the seven species of social wasps 
in this country the hornet (Vespa crabro) is one. Its habits are similar to those 
of the black-and-yellow species whose life history has been briefly outlined above. Its 
evil reputation is most assuredly undeserved. It is the hornet’s misfortune that its 
aggressiveness is believed to be in direct proportion to its size. In reality, it is 
a placid creature, much more shy and less intrusive than its relations, the Common 
and German wasps. GILBERT NIXON. 


WINGS FOLDED BENEATH THE 


YOUNG WORKER WASPS EMERGING FROM THE CELLS OF THE COMB: THESE TAKE OVER FROM 
THE QUEEN THE TASKS OF FORAGING AND ENLARGING THE NEST. 





DEEP IN HER WINTER SLEEP: A QUEEN WASP HIBERNATING WITH HER 


BODY—HIBERNATION LASTS FROM THE 
AUTUMN UNTIL EARLY SPRING. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HERE are weeks in which, for a tolerably comfortable view of life, one has to go to 
the murder story. This week is an example, or not far off. From “ The Dark 
Daughters,’’ by Rhys Davies (Heinemann; 9s. 6d.), cheer cannot be expected, but the 
developments are even darker than the anticipation. They might have been drab, however 
and this they certainly avoid. 

Mansell Roberts is a dignified ‘‘ wolfish '? Welshman, the only child of a farmer who 
lost his money in coal-mining, and renounced the world from that day. He was a grim old 
man, sunk in Bible studies, but his son worshipped him. To wipe out the old catastrophe, 
he feels obliged to get on. Besides, he wants to; he craves material success, and begins 
to angle for it with a chemist's shop in North London. As helpmeet he selects a girl from 
his native place, with a soft and yielding character and a bit of money. But his inclinations 
run to music-hall stars. This flamboyant weakness, again, leads to May Potter and to 
highly profitable, disgraceful ventures in landlordism. Arabella, thwarting an attempt 
to send her back home, wilts meekly away among the furniture. Instead of the hoped-for 
son there are three daughters; they are most carefully 
brought up, without love or freedom. In course of time May 
becomes their stepmother and her love-child their lawful 
sister. Mansell has prospered. He retires from the shop, 
and buys a hideous mansion in his native county. But all 
in vain. The sense of sin has got hold of him; his second 
wife drinks herself to death ; his.three elder girls are harpies, 
bitterly devoted, almost dedicated, to a mad, quiet, domestic 
vengeance on him and the intruder Laura—and on occasion 
each other. They are demons, not to be got rid of—part 
of his hell. Still, they, are equally in hell. Because his 
gains.were sinful, he has turned miser into the bargain. 

Laura, for whom her mother has acquired a nest-egg by 
blackmail, finally escapes from this pleasant house. But 
she can’t forget the old man. Nine years later, with an 
understanding swain as bodyguard, she reappears un- 
expectedly—to find him self-immured in the lonely tower 
room, with an oil heater and an ancient parrot. The 
daughters want him certified. They are more vindictive 
than ever—while Laura, in a gush of tenderness, takes his 
part. She wants him to die. And, indeed, her visit pre- 
cipitates what one might describe as a happy ending. 

Of course, the story has power, and the madhouse 
in the snow—the long-drawn last episode—is decidedly 
picturesque. I think, too much so. There is an impression 
throughout of eye-taking facade rather than 
authentic soul-struggles. 

“* Johanna,’’ by Penelope Dimont (Secker and 
Warburg; 8s. 6d.), is another misery-tale. Here 
the suffering may be thought involuntary—not, 
as in the last case, spun out of the victim’s own 
entrails. For Johanna is a Viennese Socialist 
and half a Jewess ; her father was shot in 1934, 
her cousin hanged. Then she came to London 
as a refugee ; but she is yet to go home for the 
Anschluss and see her husband in Buchenwald. 
These are not home-made trials, nor conducive 
to a snug view of life. Even her more personal 
conflict, torn as she is between a Socialist 
upbringing and a resentful craving for happiness, 
might appear inflicted rather than sought. But she 
is misery-prone. She dashes against life on every 
side, as though determined to hurt hezscif. And 
hurt she is, excruciatingly, all the way through. 
4 ; In England she has fallen in love and 
ae married—another Viennese, another half-Jew. 
He writes, apparently with genius. He laughs at 
her young idealism, wants her to do and be 
nothing, not even a mother to their child. 
Nothing but his wife. And she submits in 
martyred, resentful passiveness—until his ‘‘ great” 
play flops horribly. Then, when he is down, she 
throws off all allegiance of the spirit and takes 
him back to Vienna like a piece of luggage. They live 
in squalor for a time. And then she falls in love with 
Captain von Brachenau ; which is in one sense ideal. Her 
duty to the child—her passion for a Monarchist land- 
owner—her tie with Socialism, as ineradicable as the 
Bible-childhood of the Welsh chemist—what opportunities 
for conflict! She loves Von Brachenau, she works for 
the Cause, she dashes to and fro in anguish and indigna- 
tion. And the child—beloved, resented—like a piece of 
luggage, is towed round after her. Then at last, when 
the Nazis have warned her out of Austria, when Peter 
has returned from Buchenwald and she, in torments of 
self-suppression, has nursed him back into fame 

But never mind the last, crushing blow. In all this 
agony there is a great deal of life. Johanna’s way of 
loving her child, though not attractive, is extremely 
convincing ; so is the didactic, dry-as-dust atmosphere 
of the anti-Fascist group, for all its nobility. This is a 
first novel. The next one only wants less Johanna, less 
of claustrophobic revolt. 

“ Square Pegs,’’ by Constance Butler (Cape; 8s. 6d.), 
is in lighter vein. It is a study of non-combatants on 
the Riviera during the collapse of France : of all the foolish 
old English residents, with their jingoism and their war- 
chatter and their futile, conscientious optimism and hen- 
like scurryings for safety. Not very hard, perhaps, but 
neatly done. Over against these are Professor Grainger and his wife and her daughter 
Paola. The Professor is a “‘ defeatist '’"—because he thinks straight and says what he thinks. 
But he does not scurry, far from it ; nor does he mind the risk of helping a British officer 
out of France. They all get into trouble for that ; they are expelled from the Riviera, but 
after sundry crises make themselves quite happy in Switzerland. The story does not lead 
to very much, or attempt much drama, but it is well-observed and clever. And the 
Graingers are very nice. And Paola’s conflict with maternal anxiety is nicely not overdone. 

It is a rare, exceptional day for me when I can spot the murderer ; and when it happens, 
I ungratefully blame the book. ‘‘ A Will in the Way,'’ by Miles Burton (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), 
has that defect—you can't help realising, quite logically, who did it. Mr. Botesdale, an 
engineer, is in a mental home, though on the road to recovery. Returning one day from 
a visit to him, the faithful cook finds his wife, the second Mrs. Botesdale, lying dead at the 
foot of the kitchen stairs. She had been alone in the house—or had she? And if it was 
not an accident, what was the motive ? She had very little money, and that little goes to 
her husband, a wealthy man. She had a past, however. So far, so good ; but at the next 
stage Inspector Arnold can only keep himself in the dark by the most surprising ignorance 
of law and by sheer denseness, But granting an indulgence on that one point, it is an 
attractive, animated story. Kk. Joun. 
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FROM ISAAC OLIVER TO COSWAY: SOME 
ROCKLIFF COLLECTION MINIATURES. 








““CHARLES I. AS A YOUTH’’; 





BY ISAAC OLIVER (8556-1617), ‘““ HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES” 
PUPIL OF HILLIARD. (p. 1612; AGED EIGHTEEN); " QUEEN ANNE OF DENMARK er 
BY ISAAC OLIVER (1556-1617). (CONSORT OF JAMES 1.); BY 


ISAAC OLIVER (1556-1617). 









CALLED “JOHN 
THURLOE”’ (SEC. OF 
STATE, 1616-1668) ; 
BY SAMUEL COOPER 
(1609-1672). 


CALLED “ THE DUKE 
OF MONMOUTH"; 
BY SAMUEL COOPER 
CALLED “‘ ELIZABETH CLAYPOLE ”’ (SHE WAS (1609-1672). 
THE SECOND DAUGHTER OF OLIVER CROM- 
WELL); BY SAMUEL COOPER (1609-1672). 









(LEFT.) ‘‘A LADY"; BY GEORGE ENGLEHEART (1752-1829). 
(ABOVE.) “AN OFFICER’; BY ANDREW PLIMER (1763-1837). 


(RIGHT.) ‘‘A GIRL’; BY NATHANIEL PLIMER (1757-1822). 


HE Rockliff collection of minia- 
tures will be sold at Sotheby’s 

on Noy. 11. It includes examples 
of the work of celebrated 
English “limners" (der. 
** enluminers ’'), as mini- 
ature painters were 
called until the reign of 
George I,, from Isaac 
Oliver, pupil and rival 
of Nicholas Hilliard, to 
Richard Cosway and 
Andrew Plimer, whose 
working lives extended 
into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Lawrence Cross 
excelled in small water- 
colour copies of Old 
Masters. Samuel Cooper 
painted many celebrated 
personalities of his day 
and is frequently men- 


** CAPT. THE HON. EDMUND tioned by Pepys. He ‘MRS. ELIZABETH CAMPBELL ” 
PHIPPS ” ; BY RICHARD travelled widely, and (WEE MACKAY) ; BY JOHN SMART 
COSWAY, R.A. (1740-1821). his genius was recog- (1740 c.-1811). 


nised on the Continent 

as well as at home. 

George Engleheart, pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was miniature painter to George III. The Plimer 

‘* THE DUKE OF CLARENCE ”’ ; brothers, Andrew and Nathaniel, were pupils of Cosway. Richard Cosway, R.A., was, in 1785, 

BY RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. appointed “ principal painter" to the Prince Regent. John Smart (‘‘ Good little John,”’ as . his 
(1740-1821). friend Cosway called him) worked in London and also in India. 
















“HUGH, FIRST EARL OF CHOLMON- 
DELEY”’; BY LAWRENCE CROSS 
(1650-1724). 


“LADY LOWTHER”; MINIATURE BY 
LAWRENCE CROSS (1650-1724). AFTER 
A PORTRAIT BY SIR PETER LELY. 





“‘& SELF-PORTRAIT OF JOHN 
SMART” (1740 ec. - 1811). 
SIGNED 1802. 
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UNDER REVIEW. 


HESE are brisk days for revue : the satirical-topical brand that brings down the flying 

folly with a more or less deadly aim ; the roystering, spectacular, bang-it-over revue, 

all noise and good nature ; and the broader version of this type, usually a set of variety 
turns, thinly-linked. 

Recently the London programme has had all of these. One of the most downright 
successes, in its own mood, is Robert Nesbitt’s ‘‘ Starlight Roof,’’ at the Hippodrome, 
which understands precisely what it must do, and does it. No question here of seeking 
timorously to please all tastes and contriving only to exasperate. Mr. Nesbitt, as producer, 
likes a big canvas. He has little place for the miniature effect, the niggling nicety—a 
prejudice very natural in one accustomed to the Coliseum stage, where you must use 
brushes of comets’ hair. He directed at the Coliseum ‘“‘ The Night and the Music,” which, 
after an evening in polychrome, ended, I remember, in a sudden all-white dazzle, a stage 
blanched to pearl and ivory. Although oa 
“Starlight Roof ’’ has nothing like this, 
the Hippodrome offers plenty of elbow- 
room and Mr. Nesbitt makes full use of it. 
This is not a production for the selective 
connoisseur, for those anxious to peer at 
the works through a watchmaker’s glass, 
but it is at least a lesson in professional 
gusto, in the art of presenting a popular 
revue that can keep a big stage alive, 
paint it boldly, linger just on the right 
side of the garish, and leave an impression 
that a mind has been at work. Oddly, 
one remembers first the smallest person 
in the show, a little girl called Julie 
Andrews who runs upon the stage from 
the stalls, and who turns suddenly from 
a child-in-search-of-a-balloon to an im- 
pressive young prima-donna. 

Vic Oliver knows his business as a 
compére : he is on terms with his audi- 
ence at once, and he can even persuade 
it to shout the answers to a set of comic 
charades. Humour, though, is the 
trouble, as it is so often in spectacular 
revue. The few sketches are trivial, one is tasteless, and such a comedian as Fred Emney 
ought to have more to do than rumble about in elephantine majesty, silk-hatted, monocle 
up, cigar in mouth. Comedy is much stronger in ‘‘ Tuppence Coloured,” the expert intimate 
revue at the Globe, whose authors have refused to scorn the public’s intelligence. Here 
Max Adrian has an engaging comic pounce and versatility—he has become at once the best 
sort of revue actor, whose quick changing means more than a change of wig—and Joyce 
Grenfell, with her sparkling eyes, accurate ear, and barbed theatrical wit, is there also to 
flash home every line. Her people are larger than life and twice as natural, both excellent 
qualities in the theatre. Hermione Gingold, Queen Wasp of the Ambassadors, has similar 
ability : both she and Miss Grenfell can persuade the playgoer that he 
is at a private party, and that the whole business is the greatest fun 
in the world. This air of improvisation is invaluable. Once let a 
show get self-conscious, and it is bound to sag. 

Sonnie Hale and Binnie Hale, at the Duke of York’s, have the right 
manner for a frisk, though their revue loses heart now and then— 
usually when they are not on the stage—and seems to listen anxiously 
to its own voice. We want the evening (‘‘ One, Two, Three! ”’) to 
preserve the pace and tingle of the wickedly funny impression of 
** Annie Get Your Gun” and “ Oklahoma!” with which it begins. 
Alan Melville, who wrote this scene, is a revue man skilled in the 
sweet-and-low formula. His wit has always a sharp flick; he never 
bangs about vaguely with a damp rag, and he holds to-day the place 
that, a few years ago, belonged, one would have said, to the late 
Herbert Farjeon. 

Revue, one of the hardest things in the theatre to present 
successfully, has always attracted the well-meaning and the adven- 
turous, often with unhappy results. Besides the snow-peaks of the 
Cochran series at the Pavilion—immaculate in their blend of spec- 
tacle and pointed wit—the Ambassadors brand of frolic about the 
cauldron, with Hermione Gingold as First Witch, and the strong 
gusty Nesbitt popularisations, there have been many sad, forgotten 
molehills that crumbled and toppled in a week or night. Few of 
these efforts had either coherence or subtlety: they depended on an 
idea there, a song here, little with which to fill a long and straggling 
night. W. MacQueen-Pope, in one of his books on the theatre, 
remembers “The Intimate Revue”? which once whisked into the 
West End and out of it. This, he says, ‘‘ contained more laughs in 
the wrong place and more stage hands in the wrong places, too, than 








thing. They were always in full view, pushing, shoving, and trying 
to make changes of scenery too elaborate for the small stage. Even 
when the special tabs were down one could see them, for the ‘ tabs’ 
did not fit, and feet were visible scurrying by while somebody held the 
curtains together in the middle.”” There have been other curious 
occasions. 1 remember one especially when an endearing veteran 
lightened an evening that had grown gloomier and gloomier, by 
imitating half-a-dozen stars of the Edwardian stage. Not many 
people in the audience had seen the originals ; but this managed to be 
the happiest five minutes of a pierrot revue that tried, us so many have 
done, to establish a beach-head in Central London, to bring the sand 
and the marine parade to Shaftesbury Avenue and Seven Dials. 
The provinces used to endure various remarkable concoctions in the name of revue. These 
would depend upon a. run of crude sketches, with a broad comedian compact of 
slapstick and innuendo ; a tired chorus would trail in and out of those geographical-amorous 
numbers that told us how to love in Honolulu, croon in the Caribbean, or behave in an 
- orange-grove in sweet Seville. (All were very similar.) The “ colossal riots,” ‘‘ sizzling 
screams,” varied only in degrees of dinginess. Talking films killed most of them. Although 
several revues hold the road to-day, there are few of the kind that used to grate so drearily 
on their scrannel'pipes. Some of the better ones had, of course, a certain quality of 
bounce and relish. It must be remembered that such players as Gracie Fields 
(“*Mr. Tower of London”’), Flanagan. and Allen, and Sid Field himself—maestro of 
popular comedy—had in their time valuable experience on the provincial trail. 
London to-day is stocked amply. What we lack 
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A “‘WICKEDLY FUNNY IMPRESSION OF ‘ANNIE GET YOUR GUN’ AND ‘ OKLAHOMA!’”’—BINNIE HALE (CENTRE) 

WITH SONNIE HALE (LEFT CENTRE) AND THE COMPANY IN THE OPENING NUMBER OF THE REVUE “ ONE, TWO, THREE!” 

Miss Binnie Hale and Mr. Sonnie Hale are the stars of the London revue, “‘One, Two, Three!” at the 

Duke of York’s, and it is on their capable shoulders that the success of the show rests. In his article on this 

page Mr. Trewin says that although they “have the right manner for a frisk . .. their revue loses heart 
now and then—usually when they are not on the stage .. .” 








“HOW SHOULD I REMEMBER VIENNA? "—MAX 
any show ever produced. The stage hands pervaded the whole apriaAN (LEFT) AND DAPHNE OXENFORD IN 


A SCENE FROM “ TUPPENCE COLOURED,” A REVUE 
IN WHICH THE AUTHORS “HAVE REFUSED TO 
SCORN THE PUBLIC’S INTELLIGENCE.” 

In writing of Max Adrian—now appearing in “ Tup- 
Trewin says on this page 
that “‘ he has become at once the best sort of revue 
actor whose quick changi 
change of wig.” Born in 
Adrian made his first appearance on the stage in 
the Isle of Man, in 1926. He has/played with the 
Old Vic Company and the Arts, and recently he 
took the part of an old Irish tinker in “‘ Galway 
Handicap,” at the Lyric, Hammersmith. Miss 
Daphne Oxenford is a young actress of promise. 


pence Coloured ”’—Mr. 


reland in 1903, Max 
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TRAVEL AND THE PRESS. 


HE cynic may find amusement in the fact that in these days of travel ban and rising 
railway fares a dozen or so books are to hand, each one of which contains some 
inducement to go a-journeying. Nevertheless, the philosopher will find consolation for 
his enforced immobility in such vicarious delights as attended the impecunious man who 
satisfied his desire for foreign travel with the Continental Bradshaw. For, with these 
books at hand, he can carry himself through Dorset and the country of the Ngolo-Setas, 
cover 20,000 miles by donkey, camel, bicycle and aeroplane in some of the world’s danger 
spots, see the Great Karroo, visit the Highlands and transplant himself to the America of 
the far-distant past. Let him begin, then, with the Homeland. 

The latest volume of the “ Vision of England” series which Clough and Amabel 
Williams-Ellis are editing is by Aubrey de Selincourt and deals with “ Dorset’’ (Paul 
Elek ; gs. 6d.). It opens with the debatable statement that “‘ the scenery of Dorset is 
the most varied in England.’’ But the 
author makes an excellent guide, starting 
out from Shaftesbury—one of the few 
hill-towns in England—and finishing on 
the river path to Blandford. And one 
cannot fail to be attracted by the village 
names: Fifehead Magdalen, Fontmell 
Magna, Winterborne Zelstone, Ryme 
Intrinseca, Piddletrenthide, Sixpenny 
Handley, Affpuddle, Melplash, Toller 
Porcorum, They are sufficient in them- 
selves to make one want to visit Dorset. 

Arthur Gardner is an Englishman with 
a passionate love of Scotland. He wrote 
two books several years ago and _ illus- 
trated them with scores of photographs 
of Scottish scenery. They have long been 
out of print, so he now amalgamates 
them, makes a few additions, adds yet 
more striking photographs and presents 
the result under the title ‘“ Western 
Highlands '’ (Batsford; 21s.) The book 
appeals primarily to the eye, and*if, at 
times, one finds an almost wearisome 
uniformity as peak succeeds peak, there 
are pictures which stand out thrillingly in the rugged grandeur of the scene. 

“‘ Croft and Ceilidh,’’ by Colin MacDonald (Moray Press ; 7s. 6d.), provides the human 
aspect of the land Mr. Gardner has photographed. Here are ‘“‘some of the ways and 
daily doings of those largely unlettered but highly-intelligent and independent-minded 
men_and women who lived in the Highlands of Scotland towards the end of the nineteenth 
century.”” They are the stuff of which folk-tales are made. 

While not intended to attract the traveller as such, ‘“‘ The Lakes : An Anthology of 
Lakeland Life and Landscape,’’ edited by G. S. Sandilands (Muller; 15s.), cannot but 
interest the impending visitor. The water-colours by Professor E. W. Tristram which 
illustrate it are most appealing and the selections, telling of strange 
customs and courageous people, wild storms and ferocious animals, 
poets and dalesfolk, and taken from sources as diverse as Wordsworth’s 
poems and a Parish Magazine, Ruskin’s diary and the local 
newspaper, combine to present a most attractive picture. 

So much for the Homeland. Of the travellers abroad, pride of 
place goes to the Frenchman André Guibaut, for his “ Tibetan 
Venture ’’ (John Murray; 16s.), admirably translated by Viscount 
Sudley. His expedition through the country of the Ngolo-Setas was 
dangerous and exciting. It brought about the death of his friend 
and companion, Louis Liotard, in an ambush on the high pass 
(16,250 ft.) which now bears his name. It brings to our knowledge a 
land that must be one of the least-known in the world. Guibaut 
wields a descriptive pen. 

Coming nearer home, Bernard Newman recently undertook a tour 
of 20,000 miles. ‘‘ Middle Eastern Journey ’’ (Gollancz; 16s.) covers 
Austria, Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, the Sudan and Kenya. Mr. 
Newman went out as lecturer for the Central Advisory Council for 
Education in H.M. Forces and, apart from his official duties, set 
himself to provide a contemporary picture of what he saw and thought. 
There is much that is controversial: it could scarcely be otherwise. 
But he is no extremist, and his summing-up can be expressed in five 
words : Without moral values, everything fails. 

Modern travel books had excellent predecessors in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, though at times they might be somewhat 
ponderous in style. Patrick O’Brian has had the no less excellent 
idea of selecting a number of accounts from these, which he gives 
under the title ‘‘ A Book of Voyages ’’ (Home and Van Thal; 15s.). 
We range from Lady Craven’s journey to Constantinople in the 
winter of 1785 to M. Tavernier’s description of the Mogul’s Peacock 
Throne, from Pelham’s voyage to Greenland to tales of pirates and 
boarders. A most entertaining book. 

At the other extreme is “ The Young Traveller in South Africa,’’ 
by Anthony Delius (Phoenix House ; 7s. 6d.), the story of a boy who 
had the chance not only to go to South Africa by air, but to travel 
all over the Union. A delightful way of instructing youngsters— 
geography with joy. 

The newspapers are news to-day: Government and Royal Com- 
mission, to say nothing of individual Ministers and M. Vishinsky, are 
seeing to that. Consequently a book which takes you behind the 
scenes of Newspaper land—a book about journalists and journalism— 
is sure of a big public. Such a book is “ Inky Way Annual, 1947-8 '’ 
(World’s Press News; 10s. 6d.), which comes to us with a threefold purpose: to picture 
something of the glamour of life and vivid experience which befall the newspaper man; to 
interpret his career and so correct some of the appallirg ignorance which has led to the 
recent spate of criticism of the Press; and to provide help for the Newspaper Press Fund. 
Perhaps a newspaper man is prejudiced, but to me these 200 pages of the inside story of the 
Street of Ink are most enthralling. And none knows better than the newspaper man how some 
fall by the wayside. So, as Colonel J. J. Astor points out in his Foreword, some eighty-six 
years ago the Newspaper Press Fund was brought into being to help journalists in their 
declining years, care for the widow and the orphan when the breadwinner was struck down, 
and generally ease the lot of those devotees of the Inky Way who encounter misfortune. 
Every copy sold helps towards finding the £20,000 which is required annually. 

Nor is it only the newsman and photographer, 
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with their dependents, who sometimes fall on evil 





is a “‘ minority ” revue to set against the different 
types of sophistication represented by ‘“‘ Starlight 
Roof” and ‘* Sweetest and Lowest ’”’; something, 
indeed, that will do in the West End what Playfair 
did with “ Riverside Nights” at Hammersmith. 
“* Tuppence Coloured ” is the nearest approach for a 
long time, though this—in West End transference— 
has shed one or two of the original scenes; for 
instance, the Waley version of a Né play, “ Early 
Snow.” (How far this from the brassy garishness of 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to “* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" for 
six or twelve months? Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. A greetings card 
will be sent with the first-copy if desired. Subscription rates on 
application to the Publisher, ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


days. The Printers’ Pension Corporation looks after 
printers and their families in times of adversity ; 
and to this end, ‘‘ She ’’ (Odhams Press; 3s. 6d.) is 
published. It is a book for women. To the mere 
male it tells not so much what every woman knows, 
but what she wants to know. Articles range from 
dress accessories to “‘ perms,” from love and marriage 
to “‘undies,’’ from kitchen to theatre. The adver- 
tisement pages must be almost as exciting to the 
feminine mind as the articles—W. R. CaLvert. 




















the old provincial theatre !) J. C. Trewin. 
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TUDOR SILVER FOR THE V. AND A.; 


EXQUISITE FRENCH FURNITURE. 





PURCHASED FOR THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, WITH THE AID OF THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND, 
FOR £2500: A HENRY VIII. SILVER-GILT CHALICE AND PATEN, 1518, FORMERLY THE PROPERTY OF SIR HENRY BEDINGFIELD, 
If IS PROBABLE THAT THE CHALICE ORIGINALLY BELONGED TO SIR HENRY _BEDINGFIELD, KT. (1511-1583). 
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IN 


2600 GUINEAS 
A LOUIS XV. MARQUETRY WRITING 
VARIOUS WOODS ON A STAINED GREEN WOOD GROUND. } \ 


SOLD FOR A RECENT AUCTION: \ } A LOUIS XVI. OVAL TABLE SOLD AT AUCTION FOR 


\ 
CABINET INLAID IN 1450 GUINEAS: THE TOP AND SHELF ARE DECORATED \ 
WITH JAPANESE BLACK LACQUER PANELS. { 


The Victoria and Albert Museum have just acquired a fine Henry VIII. silver-gilt chalice and paten, the chalice 6 ins. 
high, diameter of lip 4 ins., diameter of the paten 5} ins., 1518, the maker's mark, a fish (weight, 16 ozs. 2 dwt.). Formerly 
the property of Sir Henry Bedingfield, ‘Bart., of Oxburgh Hall, it is probable that the chalice originally belonged 
to Sir Henry Bedingfield, Kt., of Oxburgh (1511-83), one of the first who declared for Queen Mary on the death of 
Edward VI. He was made Knight-Marshal of her Army, Captain of the Guards, Governor of the Tower of London and, 
in this capacity, gaoler of the Princess Elizabeth, later Queen. Sir Henry Bedingfield, Bart., sold it in 1905 for £900; it 
came up for sale from the Swaythling Collection in 1924 and fetched £860. It was in the collection of H.H. Prince 
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SOLD FOR 
THERMOMETER BY CLAUDE SIMEON 
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XV. BAROMETER AND 
PASSEMANT (1702-69), 
THE CASE INSET WITH SEVRES PORCELAIN PLAQUES. 


1950 GUINEAS: A LOUIS 


Frederick Duleep Singh, and on October 29, 1947, was 


put up for sale at Christie’s as the property of Princess 
Bamba Sutherland and Princess Sophia Duleep Singh, and 
purchased for £2500 by Mr. T. Lumley on behalf of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, assisted by the National 
Art-Collections Fund. The fine French furniture sold at 
Christie’s on the following day, October 30, by order of 
the trustees of the will of the late Brig.-General R. J. 
Cooper, C.B., C.V.O., included some superb examples of 
the art of French cabinet-makers, and high prices were 
realised. We reproduce photographs of three of the 
important items in the sale. The Louis XV. barometer 
and thermometer by Claude Simeon Passemant has white 
enamelled dials, signed ‘‘ Passemant au Louvre” and the 
case is inset with three Sévres porcelain plaques painted 
with cupids, clouds and trophies in colours in turquoise 
borders, and is mounted with ormolu borders. A similar 
barometer and thermometer by Passemant from the collec- 
tion of Mortimer L. Schiff, of New York, was sold at Christie's 
in June 1938; and there is another similar barometer in the 
Jones Collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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HITHERTO UNKNOWN 


Our readers may recall the series of articles and photographs 
contributed in 1937 and 1938 to this paper by Professor C. von 
Fiirer-Haimendorf dealing with the head-hunting Naga tribes in 
the hill-couniry between Assam and Burma. In 1944 and 1945 
the Professor carried out further investigations in a district 
in the north of the Balipara Frontier Tract and there discovered 
the Valley of the Apa Tanis, with their remarkable agricultural 
civilisation. Further photographs illusirating this discovery 
appear on pages 527, 528-529, 530. An illustrated article by 
Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf on the tribal peoples of 
Hyderabad appeared in our issue of Aug. 16. 





HE north of the Balipara Frontier 
Tract is one of the least-known 
parts of the borderlands between India 
and Tibet. Separated from the plains of 
Assam by a barrier of rugged and sparsely 
populated hill ranges, it has seldom been 
penetrated by outsiders, and there has 
been no attempt to extend administrative 
control over the tribes that inhabit the 
large area enclosed by the Great Himalayan 
Range, the Subansiri River and the foot- 
hills that skirt the plains of Assam. 
Divided into small communities and often 
at war with each other, many of these 
tribes have no direct contact with either 
India or Tibet, and only a trickle of trade 
filters through tortuous channels into 
their remote valleys. 

The Tibetans refer to all the tribes 
south of the main snow range as Lobas, 
without distinguishing between individual 
groups, and the Assamese speak of those 
nearest to the plains as Datias and 
Hill Miris. Despite minor differences in 
language and appearance, all these tribes 
have much in common : they live in small 
and comparatively unstable settlements, 
practise a primitive system of shifting cul- 
tivation on hill-slopes, and follow a set of 
customs which show only local variations. 

But there is one tribe, known as Apa 
Tani, which does not conform to this 
pattern. Distinct in physical features, 
language and mode of life, the Apa Tanis 
appear as a foreign element among the 
other tribes of this region; while Dafias 
and Miris are scattered {over large areas, 
the whole of the Apa Tani tribe is con- 
centrated in one valley. 

The southern approach to this valley 
is through a belt of precipitous hills 
which are covered by sub-tropical jungle, 
but all routes are impassable throughout 
the monsoon months, when the rivers, 
running in deep gorges, swell to raging 
torrents. After six days’ march through 
the foothills, the scenery changes. The 
sub-tropical forest gives way to pine-trees 
interspersed with rhododendron, and 
from the top of the hills you look down 
on the rounded, grass-covered hillocks and 
stretches of pleasant meadowland which 
surround a level expanse of intensively 
cultivated fields. Seven villages, some 
as big and compact as small towns, lie 
on slightly raised ground on the fringes 
of the valley, but the central basin is 
one unbroken maze of rice-fields. 

Here, in an area not exceeding 
twenty square miles, live roughly twenty 
thousand Apa Tanis. Even in the most 
fertile and developed parts of India a 
population of one thousand to the square 
mile is unusual. It cannot even be 
said that the Apa Tani valley enjoys a 
climate particularly favourable to agricul- 
ture. Rain is plentiful and spaced over 
the whole year, but temperatures which 
fall below freezing-point in winter and in 
summer seldom rise above 70 degrees F. 
exclude a two-crop system such as enables the Assamese 
peasant to reap rich harvests from a small acreage. By hard 
and consistent work, however, the Apa Tanis have 
transformed the whole valley into one great garden 
where every square yard is carefully tended and put to 
productive use. The bottom of the valley—according 
to local tradition once a marshy swamp inhabited by 
lizard-like monsters—is irrigated by an ingenious system 
of channels and ducts which distribute the water of 
mountain streams and rivulets over hundreds of rice-fields. 
Flights of terraces climb the side valleys, while ground unsuit- 
able for irrigation is used for the cultivation of millet, maize 
and such garden crops as tobacco and vegetables. 

Ignorant of the plough and the principle of animal 
traction, the Apa Tani tills the soil with iron hoes and 
digging-sticks. Not only rice, but even millet (Eleusine 
coracana) is first sown in nurseries, and the seedlings are 
then transplanted by hand. The same meticulous care is 
extended to the cultivation of a special variety of bamboo 
used for house-building and basket-making. Fruit-trees, 
such as peach, cherry and apple, are grown in gardens, and 
pines (pinus excelsa) are planted in special groves for 
the use of the next generation. 


THE FLOWERY 


VALLEY OF THE UNKNOWN. 


A UNIQUE AND SELF-CREATED CIVILISATION, REVEALED IN A 
COMMUNITY RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN 
THE BORDERLANDS BETWEEN INDIA AND TIBET. 


By Christoph von Firer-Haimendorf, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology 
in the Osmania University, Hyderabad. 


APPROACHES 


THE SOURCE AND EMBLEM OF THE APA TANiS’ 


VALLEY WITH. ITS 


The approach to this unique and lovely Himalayan valley is described by 
in his article on this page as follows: 
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To the Apa Tani land is the 
source and essence of wealth 
and only the possession of land 
gives a man economic indepen- 
dence. All cultivated land is 
private property, and good, 
irrigated fields fetch prices in 
cattle and valuables which in 
the plains of Assam would be 
regarded as fantastic. Some 
men possess more land than 
the members of their house- 
hold can cultivate, while others 
own little or no irrigated land, and make a living by hiring 
out their services to more prosperous neighbours. Small 
as is the area under cultivation compared with the popu- 
lation of the valley, the Apa Tanis not only grow enough 
food for themselves, but sell a good deal of rice to Daflas 
and Miris, who usually pay in cattle and pigs. 

The Apa Tanis do not use money as a medium of 
exchange, and it is a tribal convention that the price of 
land must be paid in cattle. Indeed, cattle, and particularly 
the mithan (bos frontalis), serve in many respects as a 





TO THE UNKNOWN VALLEY: 





“LUMINOUS SEA” 


currency, and the wealth of a man is judged not only by 
his holding of cultivated land, but also by the number 
of mithan he possesses. The flesh of mithan is eaten, but 
they are neither milked nor used for any kind of work, 
and cattle-breeding plays a comparatively small rdéle in 
Apa Tani economy. Most families keep chickens as well 
as a few pigs shut up in pens below the raised floors of 
their houses. But as roaming pigs would endanger the 
crops of gardens and rice nurseries, the Apa Tanis prefer 
to buy young animals from their Dafla neighbours and 
fatten them for slaughter rather than raise their own stock 
in the restricted space of their homeland. 

Though mainly specialised on agriculture, the Apa 
Tanis are also good craftsmen and enterprising traders, 
and some of their products find a ready market with their 
tribal neighbours. Apa Tani blacksmiths make knives 
and swordlike daos from iron obtained from Assam, and 
Apa Tani women have a great reputation as weavers. 
They spin cotton and colour the thread with a number of 
vegetable dyes that produce a wide range of shades, from 
bright blue and golden yellow to various hues of red and 
brown. Ceremonial cloths are embroidered with intricate 
patterns and the products of Apa Tani weavers are 


THE PRIMULA-COVERED MEADOWS 
WHICH LIE ABOVE THE INTENSIVELY CULTIVATED FIELDS OF THE APA TANI TRIBE, 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY : 
OF FLOODED RICE-FIELDS. 
Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf 
“... From the top of the hills you look down on the rounded, grass- 
covered hillocks and stretches of pleasant meadowland which surround a level expanse of intensively cultivated 


fields, Seven villages, some as big and compact as smal 
of the valley, but the central basin is one unbroken maze of rice-fields.” 


Photographs by Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf. 
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considered superior to the textiles of other tribes in the 
Subansiri area. Yet, the Apa Tanis do not grow cotton: 
they purchase their requirements from neighbouring Dafias, 
usually paying the price in rice or finished cloth. 

All trade takes the form of barter and this system 
entails a series of exchange transactions. Individual Apa 
Tanis have their permanent-trade partners in neighbouring 
Dafla or Miri villages, and it is through such channels that 
they dispose of their surplus and obtain such commodities 
as livestock and cotton. For salt and iron they rely 
nowadays on supplies that reach the hills from the plains 
of Assam, but in the old times they used to manufacture 
large quantities of a black, salty substance from the ashes 
of certain plants. Iron for daos and spears may have 
reached them from Tibet, for a good many of their 
more valuable swords, and some of their ornaments, are 
undoubtedly of Tibetan origin. 

What is the social system which has enabled the Apa 

Tanis to develop, within the narrow confines of a single 
valley, so highly integrated a civilisation? The most 
fleeting comparison between the Apa Tani country and 
any other part of these hills is enough to class this civi- 
lisation as an achievement due entirely to the genius of 
the Apa Tanis. The purposeful order of 
this valley, where every force and feature 
of nature is tamed and pressed into the 
service of man, stands in striking contrast 
to the rank wilderness surrounding a Dafla 
or Miri settlement. One might well be 
tempted to ascribe this mastery of the 
natural environment to systematic plan- 
ning directed by a central authority. But 
the tribal organisation of the Apa Tanis is 
without any such authority, and the elders 
who represent the various clans on the 
village councils watch over public life in 
so unobtrusive a way that one can hardly 
speak of a tribal “‘ government ’”’ in the 
usual sense of the term. There are no 
chiefs or headmen, and the members of the 
council, which is in itself an informal body, 
act only as the mouthpieces and, if neces- 
sary, as the executors of public opinion. 

The cohesion of the tribe is maintained 
not so much by the power of any estab- 

lished authority, as by an elaborate system 
of reciprocal ceremonial obligations and 
privileges. At the annual feasts, such as 
the Mloko, the great Spring Festival, when 
feasting and drinking extend over several 
weeks, ritual gifts are exchanged by the 
dignitaries of the various villages, and 
parties of men and boys move in procession 
from village to village. Everywhere they 
are solemnly received and entertained, and 
the hospitality offered on these ceremonial 
occasions by one village to the other under- 
lines and symbolises the fundamental unity 
of the whole tribe. Indeed, the Apa Tanis 
have a very marked tribal consciousness, a 
great pride in their ‘‘national”’ culture and 
way of living, and a passionate attachment 
to their small homeland, which they have 
turned into a veritable garden and which 
they jealously guard against encroachment 
by warlike neighbours. Though this feeling 
of tribal solidarity is not always strong 
enough to unite the whole tribe in the face 
of minor quarrels and feuds with Daflas, 
it finds expression in the unquestioning 
acceptance of certain forms of social con- 
duct and tribal justice according to which 
quarrels between Apa Tanis must be settled 
in a way altogether different from the 
‘course followed in disputes between Apa 
Tanis and other tribes. For the Apa Tanis, 
living in villages of several hundred houses 
which stand eaves to eaves in long streets 
and labyrinths of narrow lanes, must 
abide by fairly strict rules of behaviour 
if quarrels and strife are not to disrupt 
the harmony of the whole community. 

Stern action is taken against men and 
women guilty of anti-social or criminal 

acts, and once the anger of the community 
is aroused, the leading men decide on the 
appropriate penalty. Crimes violating 
rights in property are considered serious, 
and the punishment for habitual theft is 
death. Private quarrels which do not 
disturb the public peace, on the other 
hand, are allowed to take their course. 
(See illustrations on the opposite page.) 
The existence of the Apa Tanis, with 
their highly developed civilisation, in an 
area inhabited by unsettled and warlike tribes of very 
different cultural make-up, poses a number of problems 
to the ethnologist. It is improbable that this small 
group inhabiting a single valley developed its advanced 
system of agriculture independently, but nowhere in 
the Himalayas between Bhutan and China do we 
find anything comparable. Affinities with the Naga tribes, 
some of whom are also skilled in the cultivation of 
rice on irrigated terraces, cannot be excluded and some 
traditions suggest old connections with Tibet, but the 
borderlands between India, Tibet and China will have to 
be better known before the true position of Apa Tani 
culture can be assessed. Even as an isolated phenomenon 
the civilisation of this small tribe is of considerable anthro- 
pologicai interest. Though acquainted with metal, the 
Apa Tanis employ no other means of food production than 
those of neolithic man, and their extraordinary mastery 
of nature by none but human labour, their enormous, 
almost town-like villages, with the concentration of a large 
population in a narrow space, and their ability to produce 
food not only for their own needs, but also for trade, give us 
an idea of how neolithic farming communities may have 
developed the economic basis for the earliest high civilisations. 
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(ABOVE.) ANTI 
SOCIAL CRIMES IN THE APA 
TANI TRIBE ARE PUNISHED 
BY THE COMMUNITY. HERE 
A GIRL ACCUSED OF THEFT 
IS PINIONED WITH HER 
FOOT IN A LOG. 


CERTAIN 


HE judicial pro- 
cedure of the 

Apa Tanis, the isolated 
Himalayan community 
described by Professor 
C. von Firer-Haimen- 
dorf on the facing page, 
is remarkable. He 
writes concerning it: 
** Astonishing as it may 
seem to the outsider, 
the Apa Tanis are in 
no way perturbed if 
two villagers fight out 
a quarrel over the un- 
faithfulness of a wife 
or a husband by cap- 
turing each  other’s 
children or relatives. 
More than once have 
I seen houses fenced 
in with high bamboo 
palisades in which the 
owner held a co-villager 
imprisoned, and it is 
no unusual matter for 
[Continued opposite. 
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(ABOVE.) AN APA TANI 
PRISONER OF WAR: A 
DAFLA TRIBESMAN, CAP- 
IN A RAID AND 
PREVENTED FROM ESCAPING 
BY A SORT OF SEMI- 
PORTABLE “ STOCKS.” 


Continued] 

a man to kidnap a 
defaulting debtor and 
guard against his escape 
by putting his foot 
into a heavy log. 
Usually such quarrels 
end in compromise, but 
if no settlement can 
be reached, the parties 
resort to ceremonial 
competitions, reminis- 
cent in some respects 
of the potlatch of North 
American Indians, com- 
petitions which con- 
sist in the slaughter of 
cattle and the ritual 
squandering of wealth.” 
The Apa Tanis have a 
great reputation both 
as weavers and black- 
smiths, but in both 
cases import their raw 
materials from neigh- 

bouring tribes. 
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AND HERE A_ GIRL, 
WEARING BRASS EAR-RINGS, 
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i BOY WEARI f \\ 
GARMENT OF WHITE COTTON, WITH RED AND \ i 
BLUE BORDER. EV&N THE SMALLEST BOYS \ 

CARRY SWORDS IN BAMBOO SHEATHS. yy 
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MADE OF WOOL FROM BHUTAN OR TIBET 

AND WORKED BY THE APA TANIS WITH 

YELLOW, RED AND BLACK: A CEREMONIAL 
ROBE FOR THE GREAT ANNUAL RITES. 


’ HAVE A GREAT REPUTATION AS WEAVERS | 
DRESSED IN A COTTON GARMENT AND 

IS WORKING AT AN “ INDONESIAN ”’- 
LOOM. 
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Photographs by Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf. (World Copyright reserved.) 
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N page 526 Pro- 
fessor C. von 
Firer-Haimendorf 
describes the dis- 
covery of the Un- 
known Valley in the 
wild and little- 
expiored hill-country 
to the north of 
Assam. Here, in the 
district which is 
bounded by the 
Eastern Himalayas 
to the north, the 
Subansiri River to 
the east and the foot- 
hills that skirt the 
plains of Assam to 
the south, live a 
number of tribes. 
The principal groups 
are known somewhat 
roughly as the Sulus 
and the Daflas. The 
Sulus are the most 
primitive and are 
semi-nomadic food- 
gatherers and hunters, 
whereas the Daflas 
are cultivators of a 
primitive type, clear- 
ing an area, taking 
one or two years’ 
crops, and moving 
on to fresh ground. 
In the midst of these, 
however, Professor C. 
von Fiirer - Haimen- 
dorf found a unique 
onmuensinieen " ' " and remarkable val- 
AN APA TANI NOTABLE: SMOKING A METAL PIPE OF DAFLA ley. Here, in an area 
MANUFACTURE, WEARING A WHITE CLOAK WITH MULTI- of about twenty 
COLOURED BORDER, AND WITH A BRASS PIN THROUGH THE square miles, dwelt a 
TYPICAL HAIR-DRESS. {Continued opposite. 
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A TYPICAL APA TANI WOMAN, WEARING BRASS EAR-RINGS, 

A MULTIPLE NECKLACE OF GLASS BEADS AND THE NORMAL 

BLACK WOOD NOSE-PLUGS INSERTED IN THE SIDE OF BOTH 
OF HER NOSTRILS. 
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THE UNKNOWN VALLEY: SOCIAL TYPES AND 
RURAL CUSTOMS OF A UNIQUE CIVILIZATION. 
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Continued.) 

tribe, called by them- 
selves Apa Tanis, 
numbering about 
20,000, supporting 
themselves by a re- 
markable system of 
static agriculture and 
trading the surplus 
products of their 
growing or their 
crafts to their less- 
advanced neighbours. 
The chief feature of 
the valley was the 
immense expanse of 
irrigated and thickly- 
cultivated rice-fields, 
with nursery terraces 
wherever a trickle of 
water could be har- 
nessed for cultivation 
purposes. Both rice 
and millet are trans- 
planted from nursery 
beds. On slopes are 
gardens and orchards, 
where vegetables, 
tobacco and fruit- 
trees are grown. 
Plantations of pines 
and other useful 
trees are grown. 
Bracken-covered 
slopes serve to pas- 
ture cattle, and 
right up to the sub- 
tropical rain-forest, 
several thousand 
feet above the valley, 
there is no place 
that does not show 
the traces of man’s 
controlling hand. 


A POORER-CLASS APA TANI, SMOKING A BAMBOO PIPE AND 
LEANING ON HIS’7 SPEAR. THE APA TANIS ARE _ RIGIDLY 
DIVIDED INTO PATRICIANS AND PLEBEIANS, BY BLOOD RATHER 

THAN CIRCUMSTANCES. 
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VERANDAH, HIS CEREMONIAL DRESS 

SWORD-BELT DECORATED WITH COWRIES 
\\ CARRIES A CAN OF RICE-BEER,. 
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(ABOVE.) WEARING CANE 
AND BAMBOO SHIELDS, 
THEIR PRINCIPAL PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST RAIN: 
APA TANIS, 
AN UNKNOWN TRIBE, 
RECENTLY STUDIED IN 
THE ASSAM HIGHLANDS. 


N the favourite sport 
of the Apa Tanis, 
shown in the centre 
picture on this page, 
a strong cane rope is 
fastened to a high pole 
at one end, and to the 
ground at the other. 
Several people pull 
down the rope at the 
lower end until the 
pole begins to spring. 
Then all let go but 
one, and this person 
is propelled high into 
the air. The game is 
played only during 
Mloko, the great spring 
festival. Concerning 
their religious beliefs, 
Professor C. von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf writes : 
* Religion is not 
directly linked with 
the maintenance of the 
moral code. The Apa 
Tani believes in numer- 
ous deities and spirits, 
[Continued opposite. 
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THE SCENE FROM HER VERANDAH: 
OF THE MANY CROPS CULTIVATED. 
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PREPARATIONS 
FOR WARFARE: AN APA 
TANI PRIEST INVOKES 
THE GODS IN FRONT OF 
A SACRIFICIAL STRUCTURE 
BRISTLING WITH ARROWS, 
BEFORE A RAID ON A 
DAFLA VILLAGE. 
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and though he is very 
conscious of their 
dominant influence on 
human life, breaches 
of custom in the purely 
social sphere are not 
believed to draw divine 
wrath upon the head 
of the offender. There 
is, on the other hand, 
the firm belief that the 
help of the gods of 
earth, water and air 
is necessary to secure 
good crops and ward 
off misfortune. Divin- 
ation plays a_ great 
réle in daily- life and 
there is a special class 
of men capable of in- 
terpreting omens and 
communicating with 
the spirits. These 
priests, or spirit-callers, 
have numerous duties, 
ranging from the care 
of the sick to the in- 
vocaticn of the gods.” 
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“In times of scarcity, for the simple reason that everybody 


wants it, the best becomes scarcest of all.” 


If your White Horse Whisky seems 
rarer than ever, it is partly because 
@ so many people prefer it. 


’ 


MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 25/9, }-Bottles 13/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 








The docks at Tilbury were crowded 

] 7 with an unusually large concentration 

of shipping, totalling over 216,000 

tons, when this photograph was taken 

SHIPS recently. It is an interesting and 
Significant fact that no fewer than 
nine out of the eleven ships are 


equipped with Mappin and Webb 


plate and cutlery. 





THE SHIPS ARE: /. Strathmore; 2. Stratheden; 3. Chitral; 4. Sumatra; 5, Clan Murdoch ; 
6. Clan Maclachlan; 7. Mathura; 8. Otranto; 9. Orion; 10. Julia; 11. Clan Chattan. 
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LONDON SHOWROOMS : LIMITED 

2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST... E.C.4 156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 172 REGENT ST., W.1 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST., MANUFACTORY, QUEEN'S RD 

BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY PARIS. BIARRITZ 





















It is the height of civilization to lie back 
in electrically warmed blankets and feel 
the tiredness of the day flow away, sooth- 
ing the body to sleep. The great question 
is “Is it safe?’’ With the Windak 
you can do jolly well what you like. 
It is made to be slept on, switched 
“on” or “ off’. Electricity is made 
safe by the transformer before it reaches 
the blanket. We shall be pleased to 
send the name of your nearest stockist. 
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WINDAK LTD WOODSIDE POYNTON CHESHIRE 
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The qualities most sought 


EAST or WEST by connoisseurs of soap 
—Around the World 


find their 


Now you can fly by Clipper East or West to the ee ——— . 
United States—by way of India and Hawaii to happiest combination in 


San Francisco, or straight across the Atlantic to | 
New York. In the whole history of aviation, 
this is the first round-the-world, single-carrier, | M Pp Eb BR | A L 
regularly-scheduled air service. Flying-time for 
the whole route is less than 100 hours! Stop- 


overs easily arranged. All planes used are fF B 
4-engined Clippers. 


For information consult your travel agent, or our general 


agents, U.S. Lines, Arlington House, Arlington Street, ai T Ol L FT SO A PS 3 


Piccadilly, S.W.A (REGent 7292). For Clipper Express SS oy 





(Air Freight), 50 Pail Mall, S.WA (WHItehall 3311). S 





“Go by Flying Clipper when you go” 


PAN AMERICAN 
MORLD AIRWAYS 


The System of theFlying Ciippers CUSSONS SONS & CO, LTD, 84 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ, LONDON W.1 


~ Cussons 


























FROM A WRITING BOOK OF 1841 





In ancient times 
when drawing fis f began : 
atump of chalk might 


audely dhelch adswan: 





but now, thal au 


Lo morte freyfection brought 3 


a dwan a pen can duke , We 


Mas quick as thought 





et aoermeet 
Set tRCmenTS TD ne ee ee 


Side lever and leverless from 21/- 0 s0/-, purchase tax extra 


SHERRY } , Showroom & Service Depot: 110 New Bond Street, London W.r 


) MABIE, TODD & CO. LYD. 41 PARK STREET LONDON wW.I 
Sony 
_—— 


Freeorersa Maca Toss « Co tre 
Wouvo" - esmevenee 1628 








ey serormTmEnT 
GOLOSMITHS & SLVERSmITHS 


This world-famed Sherry (formerly » ~anmoaee 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and thereby Z ) i L K [ N G T (~ N 
protected from imitators. For the safe- » Ss 

guarding therefore of our world-wide 


clientele we have renamed it — 





TOOTHPASTES 
yh ae) , —S 

T 
a 






Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 





—— 


I atk &f 
oo ldiduieiililil : : 
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FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wine & Spirit Merchants to H.M. the King. 
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SORRY SIR, —) 
OUT OF GIN 5 \U 
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‘Inginuity ’ is required if the gin runs out. 
But : 
“Votrix Royal’’ Cocktail for a change. 


Votrix is a good mixer, so try a 


Here’s the recipe : 


4 Votrix Dry 4 South African Dry Sherry 


Dash of Orange Bitters 


Stir well, strain into a cocktail glass and squeeze a twist 


of 


Votrix GENUINE VERMOUTH 


lemon or orange peel on the drink. 
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TO MAKE A+ 
FUSS OF 
ONES SELF 


bee 

we other lamp can so minister to creature comfort ... entice you 
to curl up with a good book . . . finish that crossword .. . get 

on with that knitting. 

For Anglepoise throws its clear gentle beam on the object, 

NOT in your eyes, takes any angle your mood dictates and 


electricians or stores snap it up! 


THE 





NEW LAMPS FOR OLD veyes 





4 








AND ONLY 9/6 A BOTTEE—S WEET OR DRY 
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the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 


Li 


RAINCOATS 
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Pro iver 


Reputation 














Wm. Grant & Sons, Led., Distillers, Dufftown. Scotland. 


holds it, without sag or wobble. 
| 
} 
Mepoits 
MWUAOO#UAGE 
Sole Mokers (Pet Ai Counter] < 


Good things are scarce, so if you see Anglepoise at your 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTO. REDDITCH - London, Manchester, Birmingham. 











Favoured by Nature 


In surroundings of endless charm, 
with fragrant pine woods skirting 
cliffs and private sea promenade, 
Branksome Tower Hotel gives luxu- 
rious comfort amidst the perfect 
natura’ setting. Patronised by 
Royalty and people accustomed to 
the world’s finest hotels, Branksome 
Tower is famous for its gracious 
living and flawless service, and 
possesses a cellar of international 
reputation. There are four first- 
class hard tennis courts, and a 
squash court in the ten acres of 
grounds and several excellent golf 
courses near at hand. 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
abana by a | 
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TYRES FOR SAFETY & LONG SERVICE 
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